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FOREWORD 


Sisters Quarters, Satonixa, is a very well- 
written and interesting book, and gave me great 
pleasure in reading. 

The ancient city of Salonika and its history 
is very clearly described. Miss Marguerite 
Fedden’s book will be a valuable addition to 
anyone’s library on the events of the Great 
War; and will remind those who did not know 
from personal experience what the Empire owes 
to the Nursing Sisters and V.A.D.’s. The book 
was of especial interest to me as in former years 
I knew both Alexandria and Salonika well. 

As a soldier I take this opportunity of thanking 
Miss Fedden and her fellow-workers for what 
they have done for us. It is only those who have 
lived in Salonika during the unhealthy periods 
of the year who can realise what the Nursing 
Sisters and V.A.D.’s have been through, and 
the courage and determination they displayed 
through it all. 


B. Manon. 
19/6/21. 


AUTHOR'S NOTE 


For some time after Peace was signed war- 
wearied people tried to forget the time they 
had passed through and turned their thoughts 
to gaiety, or reconstructive work, according to 
their bent, and in proportion to the energy left 
them after their nervous strain. 

A reaction is now setting in and we are 
anxious to get even the obscure ones of the rank 
and file of war workers to record the memories 
of their small share in the greatest conflict the 
world has ever known, before their impressions 
become dulled and hazy. 

This generation is passing away and it is well 
that any experiences should be written while 
they are fresh and vivid in the mind. 
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CHAPTER I 


THE START 


ARLY in 1916 I was lodging in Ken- 
sington and happened to discover a 


humble little restaurant in a side street, 
where I often went, in the interests of economy, 
for midday luncheon. It was in this restaurant 
that I first became interested in Salonika, little 
thinking that later on I should be one of the 
first V.A.D.’s to set foot there! 

In the lengthy columns of war news I had 
read of our troops landing there in October and 
November 1915. I even had some vague and 
hazy notions of the retreat from Serbia which 
our gallant 10th Division had carried out with 
the French and Serbs, but in those days my 
chief war interests lay in France, where most of 
my friends were. 

The personal touch, however, came in this 
unimposing eating-house, when a friendly vis- 
a-vis—evidently a young shop-girl—* passed 
the time of day” and began to talk of her 
brother, who had recently been ordered to 
Salonika. “They’re sending a lot of troops 
there,” she volunteered; “more than you’d 
think from the newspapers,” and she proceeded 
to give me particulars of the man in whom she 
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was interested and about whose welfare she felt 
anxious. 

I met this girl several times and we always 
had our little chat about the brother in the 
Balkans; but one day came a customer to our 
table who chased me for ever from that pleasant 
little place. He looked like a commercial 
traveller and was evidently not ill satisfied 
with himself; he was beringed and wore a 
heavy moustache; he finished his meal rapidly 
while I was at the first course. Imperturbably 
he whipped something out of his waistcoat 
pocket—not a toothpick, as I might have antici- 
pated—but a comb! Quite calmly, as though 
merely completing the ceremonial of his mid- 
day meal, he began the toilet of his moustache ! 

I left my pudding, I left my girl acquaint- 
ance, I hurried to the cash desk, paid my bill 
and fled—never to return! But I had heard 
of Salonika and it already had the human touch 
for me. 

I was very anxious to go abroad and do my 
little bit for the troops, and having passed my 
St John Ambulance examinations some years 
before, and possessing special training in cook- 
ing, I was received into a Voluntary Aid 
Detachment and went down to the country to 
wait-for my orders. 

They soon came—I was to go to Salonika! 

Red Cross Invalid Kitchens were a great 
feature of the hospital service of the Mediter- 
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ranean Expeditionary Force, for in the Near 
East the number of medical cases exceeded that 
of the surgical. These kitchens had been 
established for some time in Malta and Egypt, 
but not in Salonika, so two other V.A.D.’s and 
I were to go there and start a test kitchen. I was 
not cut out for nursing and was glad to be sent 
out for cooking. Later on I found that one of 
my colleagues of the British Red Cross Society 
had unpicked the red crosses from her aprons 
that she might be less likely to have to perform 
any nursing duties in which she considered she 
was not sufficiently proficient. 

There were many preparations to make, 
medical examinations and inoculations to be 
subjected to, uniform to get ready, etc., but at 
the last there was the usual rush. 

I got my sailing orders on 27th May. We 
had to start on 31st May. Just four days! 

On the Monday I started for London, and 
having a few hours en route at a big town I 
noticed all over the place newspaper posters 
announcing the invasion of Macedonia by the 
Bulgars: “Drama taken”; “ Kavalla entered.” 

Truly, I was going to an exciting corner of the 
world, but as a kind but timid friend assured 
me, “It is so safe to be at a port, for you can 
always slip away by the sea!” 

There were visits to pay to Devonshire House 
and the Red Cross Headquarters in Pall Mall. ° 

Lady Oliver and one of her assistants gave me 
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a good “send-off.” I had to sign a paper under- 
taking to go for six months at least and not to 
send home articles or experiences to the Press. 
At Pall Mall I seemed to go into every room 
in the building to be interviewed by the various 
officials. 

There I received my brassard, identity certifi- 
cate, the latter giving my “apparent age” and 
description, also my passport. The identification 
disc was to be sent on to me later. As a matter 
of fact, it would have been useless in a raid, 
not being made of fire-resisting material like 
asbestos, but it was very pretty—hung on a 
twisted black and white cord—and it bore the 
eight-pointed cross of St John, the four arms of 
the cross representing the four cardinal virtues 
of Prudence, Justice, Fortitude and Temperance, 
and the points the eight beatitudes. 

The brassard had to be preserved with great 
care and fastened round the left coat-sleeve by 
means of a buckle whenever one went out. It 
bore the Red Cross and a special number. 

I heard of a girl in Salonika who was nearly 
sent home in disgrace for losing hers. The 
danger was that if lost it might fall into the 
hands of an enemy or spy. One day, walking in 
the Greek quarter of the town, mine came loose 
and dropped off. I had a moment’s horror when 
I discovered the loss ! 

I had quite made up my mind the Com- 
missioner would send me home, when a little 
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street urchin ran up with it and asked if it were 
mine. 

Later, in France, after the Armistice, I re- 
member having a momentary shock when I saw a 
muddy brassard hanging on a shrub in the road. 
I religiously unhooked it and carried it with great 
care and ceremony to the military policeman at 
the cross-roads, but he was not as much impressed 
by the incident as I had anticipated. 

The next day was Wednesday. I had to be 
on the platform at Waterloo to catch the boat 
train. That day (31st May) was the first on 
which I was able to go out in my new uniform 
complete. I was very proud of it, but not so 
proud as I am now of its shabbiness, decorated 
as it is with two soiled war ribbons and a couple 
of chevrons. 

Talking of chevrons reminds me of the classic 
tale of the old lady who asked a bored Tommy 
what the red and the blue chevrons meant on his 
coat, and the answer came pat: “Red means 
you're married, mum, and the blue the number 
of your children.” 

“Oh,” said the old lady, “I’ve just seen a 
naughty man with four blue and no red!” 

It really was wonderful the deference and 
respect the uniform inspired. 

A Tommy in hospital blue, thinking I was a 
seasoned nurse, leaned forward confidentially in 
the bus and proudly produced from his pocket 
a complicated chart of his particular fractures. 
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“What do you think of that, Sister?” he 
asked, expecting some professional reply. 

I tried to look as wise as an owl, and mur- 
naured: “ Most interesting.” No one felt prouder 
of her uniform than I did at that moment, even 
if the pride was mingled with confusion, and then 
I had been called “Sister” for the first time— 
there was magic in that name. 

At seven-thirty I was in Waterloo Station. 
A Boy Scout was waiting about with impressive- 
looking kit-bags. 

Boy Scour (approaching me and dragging one 
towards me). Is this yours @ 

MyseELr (with assurance). No, it’s not, thank 
you. 

Boy Scour. I had to give it to a V.A.D. 

MyseE xr (not much interested). Really. 

Boy Scout. You are a V.A.D. 

MyseLr (inattentively), Am I? Oh yes, of 
course. 

Boy Scout. Is your name Fedden? This is 
for Fedden. 

MyseLr (firmly). Yes, but I’m sure that’s 
not mine | 

Boy Scour (firmly). It must be if your name 
is Fedden. 

MysELF (éncisively). There are other Feddens 
in the world besides me. (Waking up:) Let me 
see, is it mine? I suppose it must be as the 
initials are right. (ffusively:) Thank you very 
much indeed. 
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I was the veriest novice concerning active 
service conditions, and the Boy Scout’s firmness 
saved the situation, for what should I have 
done in the empty marquee of a hospital camp 
without my kit ? 

A Red Cross official was there to see us off 
and she introduced me to my colleagues; I had 
two friends there to say “ good-bye.” 

Just as the train was starting a pink card was 
put into my hands; it was a landing ticket for 
Port Said. 

So we were going via Egypt; this was good 
news, for I had always longed for even a glimpse 
of that age-old and wonderful bit of Africa. 


CHAPTER II 


ACROSS FRANCE 


HERE is nothing to record of the cross- 
ing from Southampton to Le Havre. 


We found we could not get on to 
Paris until the afternoon and rather an aimless 
day was spent in getting to know more of my 
companions, Miss A—— and Miss B , and 
wandering about the quaint old port, lunching 
in a restaurant, sitting in the public gardens and 
having tea at a very up-to-date tea-room called 
“‘Mary’s Garden,” where the prices were quite 
* contrairy ” to my notions of economy. 

I managed to see the church of St Michel. 
It was a feast day—the Ascension—and the 
town was more or less en féte and crowds of 
people going in and out of the churches. 
Nearly every big French church had a statue 
of Joan of Arc in anticipation of her coming 
canonisation. 

At this time Havre was the headquarters of 
the Belgian Government. It is a quaint port 
and I love the old-fashioned form of its name 
—Havre de Grace. 

In the afternoon we set out on our journey ; 
we were armed with yellow transport orders 
inscribed “ Armée Anglaise—Pour isolé sans 
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baggages et sans chevaux.” Underneath was 
written “ Une infirmicre.” 

As we travelled I watched the country-side, 
the long, straight, poplar-lined roads, the groves 
of acacia-trees in bloom, and a glimpse of Rouen, 
where five hundred years ago the Maid of 
Orleans had suffered for France and her Voices. 

Sentries were at all the bridges, which were 
protected by barbed wire. The war seemed 
easier to realise here than in England. Every- 
where in the railway carriages was the notice: 
“ Taisez-vous, méfiez-vous. Les oreilles ennemies 
vous écoutent.” 

We arrived at Gare St Lazare in the evening 
and were motored to the Red Cross Head- 
quarters at the Hotel d’Iena. The first thing 
to do was to tidy ourselves and go to dinner in 
the magnificent marble dining-room. One great 
advantage of being in uniform is that you need 
not ask the question “« Wherewithal shall we be 
clothed?” Mufti being forbidden, you need take 
no thought for your raiment. The food was 
good considering it was war-time. 

I noticed a French family sitting at the next 
table ; the children were dining with their parents 
and drinking wine—a strange custom to us, but 
quite usual among the French. 

We were very tired after our long day and 
retired early. I found a wonderful bathroom 
close to my room outfitted with every kind of 
bath salts, perfumes and essences, and thoroughly 
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revelled in it. Next morning it transpired I had 
been by mistake to the private bathroom of a 
Russian countess attached to the F.A.N.Y. 
whom we saw at the petit déjeuner; she was 
a fine-looking woman in her khaki uniform. 
More of her later, as she re-enters in the last 
chapter. 

The whole day we had to ourselves, and we 
three set out to revisit Paris, for we knew it 
fairly well. 

I was irresistibly drawn to the Bon Marché, 
where the manager courteously found some of 
those delightful little map booklets where one 
finds any given spot by placing a piece of red 
tape diagonally from number to number in the 
margin. It was pleasing to find red tape really 
serving a useful purpose. 

After making purchases of some necessary 
adjuncts to my outfit I left my colleagues and 
went to visit some French friends who lived in 
a top flat in Rue Vavin. I spent a pleasant time 
there, and just as I was leaving a tall, handsome, 
bearded son-in-law entered. He wore horizon 
blue and a war helmet; he had come from 
Angouléme, where he had been en permission 
and was bound for Verdun. His adieux to his 
mother-in-law and _ sister-in-law were very 
affecting. 

A peep at the Brangwyn pictures at the 
Luxembourg and a glimpse of the interior of 
St Sulpice and it was time to return to the 
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hotel, for we were to start that evening for 
Marseilles from the Gare de Lyons. 

It was a weird journey through France that 
night, half dozing, half waking, looking out of 
the window into the ghostly summer night. At 
all the great stations, Dijon, Lyons, Valence, 
Avignon, we saw potlus in their blue uni- 
forms, lying about on platforms or benches, 
getting what rest they could and when they 
could. 

The ladies of the Croix Rouge would board 
the trains and jingle their collecting boxes: 
“‘ Nos blessés, sil vous plait, nos blessés.” 

France appeared completely organised—and 
in no half-hearted way—for the war; she is a 
logical nation and understands no compromise 
as we do. 

As morning came we found ourselves in 
the Midi; this picturesque country consisting 
chiefly of olive groves, vineyards and hay-fields 
interspersed with dazzling white rocks which 
stood out in the sunshine —the country of 
Tartarin of Tarascon—the land of romance. 
Here and there was a village with a Romanesque 
church. 

And now we were approaching the Mediter- 
ranean and Marseilles. 

The colour of the Mediterranean! Is there 
ever such a blue anywhere else? I had heard 
of its brightness and depth, but never had I 
imagined anything so wonderful or so variable. 
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Blue! ’tis the life of waters—ocean 

And all its vassal streams; pools numberless 
May rage, and foam and fret, but never can 
Subside, if not to dark-blue nativeness. 


Marseilles is hemmed in by distant hills — 
white, dusty, rocky hills forming a crescent 
covered with a sort of prickly undergrowth, and 
sprinkled with stunted firs and evergreens, the 
chief hill being Mt Furon. 

The antiquity of the city dates back to 600 B.c., 
when it was founded by the Phoceans. It 
preserved its liberty under the Romans and in 
1481, the time of Louis XI., came under the 
French Crown. 

The plague visited the city in 1720, destroying 
50,000 inhabitants, and it was then that M. de 
Belzunce, “ Marseilles’ good bishop,” distinguished 
himself in saintly self-forgetfulness. 

On arrival at the station we stepped into an 
ancient jfiacre, the roof of which would hardly 
hold trunk, kit-bag, hold-all and suit-case multi- 
plied by three, and the interior three V.A.D.’s, 
not to speak of the cocher outside. As we 
rumbled down the hill to the quay I really 
thought that either the roof would break and 
we should be crushed to death, or that 
the floor would give way and we should have 
to run along the dusty white road, inside the 
fiacre, the cocher not being cognisant of the 
disaster. 

The way to the docks is through the most 
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disreputable, squalid streets, and no one would 
willingly walk there. 

At last we found ourselves at the quai and 
prepared to board the ss. Malwa, after going 
through the necessary formalities. I noticed 
how strict the officials were in asking if we 
had any gold, so that we should be prohibited 
from taking it out of the country. I had 
half-a-sovereign and I have never seen one 
since ! 

Once on board we found our cabin and began 
to settle ourselves in. It was provided with an 
electric fan and this was set going almost at 
once, while a lascar brought us our luggage. 

It was Saturday, and we were not to sail till 
the next day, so I determined to go and see 
Notre Dame de la Garde, that wonderful beacon 
church with the golden statue of the Madonna 
and Child on the summit. 

In Robert Hichens’ Garden of Allah that is 
the last thing Dominie looks back at when she 
sails for Africa and adventure. 

My companions were too hot and tired to join 
me, so [ sallied forth and engaged a fiacre and 
drove to my objective. It is perched on a high 
rock and commands an extensive view (the final 
lap can be done in a funicular railway). 

There is a deep bell which booms out, and the 
blocks of stone of which the church is built are 
carved with expressions of gratitude for favours 
and blessings received, such as “ Grace a Marie,” 
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“ Merci ma Mere,” etc.. and many votive offerings 
of all kinds are displayed. 

Looking down, the Vieux Port lies at one’s feet, 
running right into the heart of the town and 
ending abruptly in the famous Rue Cannebiére. 
I was told that at night one could trace the 
brilliant lights of the street from their twink- 
ling reflections on the water. 

A giant transporter bridge spans the Vieux 
Port. Beyond for a great distance one sees 
rows of steamers and ships of all kinds in the 
modern port—a great deal of activity, loading 
and unloading going on. 

On the right lies the town, larger from that 
height than one would expect, the broad streets 
marked out by the avenues of trees among the 
grey-roofed, shuttered houses. 

Looking to the sea a cluster of very white 
rocks is seen, the chief of these being the famous 
island of Chateau d’If, of Monte Cristo fame, 
used then as a prison for Germans, a smaller 
island as an ammunition dump, and on the left 
another beautiful view of the bay with its white- 
walled aristocratic Corniche where live the rich. 

From here can be seen the Zoological Gardens, 
Castellane monument and fountains, the Arc de 
Triomphe and the Cathedral, which is supposed 
to be built on the site ofa Temple of Diana. 

On descending the rocks railway I had a queer 
experience. It was June the 3rd. The con- 
ductor on taking my fare said angrily : “ Vous étés 
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Anglaise?” I answered: “ Out, monsieur.” He 
must have known it by my speech or uniform, for 
I had not the angular figure and projecting teeth 
which untravelled Frenchmen usually attribute 
to all Englishwomen. He continued: “Votre 
flotte a été mise en deroute. Les Allemands ont 
vaincue.” I was horrified, as this was the first 
(and incorrect) account I had heard of the battle 
of Jutland, having been too busy to look at 
papers. 

All I could say was that I didn’t understand 
and that it was false and that he had been trompé. 
And with that we parted with heightened colour 
and flashing eyes. 

When I got back to the boat I heard a less 
garbled version of our victory. 

My travelling companions had since been 
talking of Marseilles and now wished they had 
accompanied me to Notre Dame. I devoutly 
wished it too, as then my jiacre fare would 
have been smaller by many francs. 

Next morning, Sunday, I went to the church 
of St Lazare. 

St Mary Magdalene and her brother are 
revered at Marseilles, for here it was she was 
washed ashore in an open boat. She made her 
way to the mountains. Her grotto is shown at 
St Baume, about thirty miles away, and here she 
lived a long life of penance, preaching the Gospel. 
Legend has it that she was visited by angels. 

There were British, Indian and British West 
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Indian camps at Marseilles. Some camps were 
beautifully situated under the hills; others were 
in the dock area, where were also large encamp- 
ments of German prisoners. 

Little did I think that three years later I 
should be wired for to go and work for the 
Y.M.C.A. there! 


CHAPTER III 


AP. & O. IN WAR-TIME 


E sailed on Sunday. Before starting 

V VV we had boat drill and inspection by 

the captain, who gave us a short talk 
on what to do in case of emergency, such as 
torpedoing or mining, the importance of getting 
quickly to our boat stations and exactly how to 
adjust the life-belts so that the head would be 
kept well out of water. 

It all sounded very ominous ! 

Five blasts of the horn and we would have 
to go to our particular boat and await orders. 

I comforted myself with a philosophic tale I 
had heard some years before in a Yorkshire 
cottage. 

The host sat in “t’room,” a pipe in his mouth 
and his feet stretched on the fender. A sailor 
guest, the opposite side of the hearth, was re- 
counting his adventures—also those of his for- 
bears, for he came of a seafaring family. The 
Yorkshireman listened and then interposed: 
“So your father was drowned at sea and his 
father before him. Eh, lad, amn’t you afraid 
to go to sea lest you should have t’like end ?” 

“Where did your father die?” counter- 
questioned Jack. 

c 33 
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“In bed of dropsy.” 

« And your grand-dad ?” pursued the sailor. 

“‘ He died in bed of a chill.” 

« Well, aren’t you afraid to go up to bed every 
night ? ” 

An Indian girl student was on board and as 
she seemed lonely I chatted with her; she was 
studying to be a doctor and was extremely 
intelligent and well informed. I had many 
pleasant talks with her. She was returning 
home for a holiday and there she would 
eventually practise. 

Incidentally I came across a specimen of the 
spirit which is so disastrous to our Indian 
Empire. An Anglo-Indian girl, Miss Y. » Was 
another of my deck acquaintances ; she was going 
home to be married and had been to England 
for a visit and to get her trousseau. One day 
she said to me: “I can’t imagine why you talk 
to that girl.” 

Ireplied: ‘“ Because I find her interesting ; be- 
sides, she seems so lonely—few people talk to her.” 

“ Well, don’t drag me into it,” was the answer. 
“It’s all very well for you, who are only going 
as far as Port Said, but if I were to talk to her 
much she would force herself on me when I got 
out there and I should find it intolerable.” 

Judging by my talks with the Indian girl, 
I thought she was not likely to annoy Miss 
Y—W— in the way she apprehended. 

Just as we were starting a young officer of the 
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East Lancashires leant over the taffrail chatting 
to me. It seems he was returning to Egypt 
after leave at home; he told me that an 
Egyptian soothsayer had predicted that he 
would go home, have a “ good time,” start back 
but never reach Egypt again. It all sounded 
very weird and mysterious. The question was, 
were we to be torpedoed or mined ? 

The censorship of letters on the boat was very 
strict, and rightly so. We frequently zigzagged 
and the queer course could be seen from the 
stern behind us. No one was allowed to throw 
anything overboard which might indicate the 
course, and I well remember the dignified but 
insistent reproof given by a padre to youthful 
smokers on deck at night, for even the glow 
of the lighted end of a cigarette might be 
the means of bringing the whole shipload to 
disaster. 

A great depression reigned over the boat 
when we got the news of Kitchener’s death 
by drowning ; such an incident seemed to bring 
all British people very close together. Officers 
donned mourning bands and a black cloud ap- 
peared to hang over everyone like a pall. 

When my companions and I went for our 
bath, though we all wore pretty dressing 
gowns, only Miss B sported a boudoir cap 
a pretty thing of lace and pale blue ribbon! On 
arrival at the baths the dear old bath attendant 
with his turban and white beard, greeted us very 
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charmingly, but while he made obeisance to 
Miss A—-— and myself, and said the baths were 
prepared for the memsahibs, he almost bowed 
to the ground to Miss B——, asking her if the 
All Highest would be pleased to condescend to 
enter the bath. For some time the reason for 
this differentiation did not dawn on us till we 
tumbled to it that it was Miss B ’s cap which 
did the trick ! 

We reached Malta on the Tuesday. I had 
always longed to see this unique island in- 
habited 800 B.c. and visited by St Paul and 
for so long the Headquarters of the Order of 
St John of Jerusalem, the badge of which Order 
I was wearing. 

When they were driven from Rhodes by the 
Turks, the Knights of St John were allowed to 
settle in Malta and had to pay a tribute of a 
falcon a year to the Emperor of Germany. De 
L’Isle Adam, the Grand Master, fortified it to 
such purpose that thirty-five years later it was 
possible to beat off a terrible attack by the 
Turks, who lost 30,000 men, while the Knights’ 
losses were 260 Knights and 8000 soldiers. 

This defence of Christianity was watched by 
the nations of Europe with keen anxiety. 

In 1792 the Directory caused most of the 
wealth of the Order to be seized, and six years 
later Napoleon took the island. After the 
battle of the Nile Malta became a British 
possession and is, as all know, of immense im- 
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portance, not solely as a coaling station. Any 
power which holds Malta has politically almost 
entire influence on the Mediterranean. 

A kindly captain who sat next to me at table 
offered to escort me ashore and I willingly 
accepted the invitation, provided he would ask 
my colleagues and Miss Y——, who was a 
pleasant companion in spite of her strange 
views on Indians. So we went ashore in two 
of those fascinating little boats, a party of six, 
which included a nice naval boy. 

It was amusing to watch the little Maltese 
boys dive in the clear water for pennies, their 
laughing, pleasant brown faces and wet hair 
bobbing up above the sea; they swam like 
fishes and appeared thoroughly to enjoy their 
performances. 

We filled two awninged carozzi and drove 
about the island, alighting to inspect the famous 
San Antonio Gardens, containing the most beauti- 
ful flowers, purple bougainvilleas, scarlet hibiscus, 
orange blossom, and groves of oleander-trees, and 
so on, but never a blade of grass; little trenches 
were dug all about for the purpose of irrigation. 

It seems that the island was originally a 
barren rock and ship-loads of earth had been 
brought to it from Sicily and elsewhere. 

Flocks of goats paraded the streets and were 
milked at the doors. 

Malta is a very Catholic island; there were 
many churches and beautiful little shrines at 
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the corners of the streets, perched high. It 
appears to be the ambition of every Maltese 
mother to have a son a priest, judging by the 
numbers there. 

In the carriage I had remarked to Captain 
Xx and Miss Y—— what a charming driver 
we had. “Isn't he a dear?” I said. The driver 
overheard and turned a smiling face, his white 
teeth showing up against his dark complexion. 

“Don’t say that,” quickly interrupted Captain 
x “She's not fit to go East, isshe?” He 
turned to Miss Y——. 

“ But why ?” I asked, dumbfounded. “I should 
have said the same of an Irish jarvey.” 

“You are practically in the East,” he replied, 
“and many things permissible in the West are 
impossible here.” 

So it was true that 

East is East and West is West 
And never the twain shall meet. 

We inspected and bought lace and filagree 
work, and eventually went to tea in a beautiful 
walled garden, where oranges were growing, 
behind the Hotel Melita. Dishes of green figs 
were placed on the table. 

Next day was a féte day in Malta, the silver 
jubilee of the Benedictine Archbishop. 

I suggested going ashore, but Miss A and 
Miss B-—— said they were too hot, so I went 
alone. High Mass was being sung in the 
Cathedral of St John at Valetta. 
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Lord Methuen and his staff were all present, 
for Catholicism is the State religion of the island 
and governors are expected to recognise it. 

I never heard the Te Deum so wonderfully 
sung; the booming and crashing of the salvoes 
was magnificent ; the place was crowded to over- 
flowing. Everywhere was the eight-pointed 
Cross of the Hospitallers. 

As I was leaving I met my fellow-V.A.D.’s; 
they had braved the heat and come on shore 
after all. 

I was escorted by an Australian fellow- 
traveller bearing the curious name of Christmas 
for a stroll in the Baraca Gardens, where we had 
a fine view of the harbour. 

The Maltese women wear a curious head-gear ; 
it seems like a shallow sentry-box of stiff, black 
corded silk, and protects them from the sun, 
and they hold it gracefully with one hand. 

Needless to say, everyone on the Malwa 
was sporting white clothes, and the awnings 
were put upon the decks. The heat was intense. 
Towards the end of the journey we slept on 
deck. 

The rest of the time was spent in deck quoits, 
reading, writing, needlework, cards, etc. 

The popular tune whistled and played every- 
where at that time was They'll Never Believe 
Me; it was still a sentimental ditty and had 
not become the comic song we heard a few 
months later in Macedonia. 
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One of our acquaintances was a young 
English Professor of Literature going out to 
Bombay; he was newly married and very un- 
happy at sailing without his bride, who was to 
follow after the monsoon. In reply to my 
question as to which was the finest novel 
recently published he said Compton Mackenzie’s 
Guy and Pauline. I myself considered it a 
clever if morbid delineation of the trials and 
difficulties of a long engagement to a girl of 
high standards. 

We soon reached Port Said, arriving on the 
Saturday and passing the statue of Ferdinand 
de Lesseps, the engineer of the Suez Canal, at 
the entrance. 

As we berthed we passed a huge Australian 
transport; the decks and every available space 
were covered with diggers, their faces bronzed 
and smiling; many of them were sitting on the 
edge of the deck, their legs bare to the knees, 
hanging over. 

Mr Christmas coo-eed, and one tremendous 
answering shout of welcome was returned—and 
this was our greeting in Egypt. 


CHAPTER IV 


EGYPT 


N arrival at Port Said we were certainly 
() not met and welcomed in the splendid 

way we had been at Southampton, 
Havre and Paris. The Red Cross had been 
like a careful mother to her children, but here 
we were dumped lone and forlorn on the quay, 
with nowhere to go and no one to greet us. 

After answering some inquiries from an 
Egyptian official we were informed that we 
had no right to land without special permission 
and that no women were supposed to be dis- 
embarked. 

After wandering about for some time, and 
walking till we were exhausted, we found a 
military office, stated our case and sat down in 
a passage to wait till we could be attended to 
by someone in authority. No one came near us 
for some time, but at last an officer of rather 
high rank entered and, seeing three forlorn 
women, inquired if he could do anything for us. 
We told him the situation, when he said cheer- 
fully: “Yl give you permission to land (I 
notice you have landed with or without it). 
Come in and sit down while I telephone to 
Mr de Rougemont, who represents the Red 
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Cross here. There must be some misunder- 
standing, as he has not arranged for you to be met.” 

Eventually we were directed to Mr de Rouge- 
mont’s house. He seemed worried, as his wife 
was ill, but he was very kind and telephoned 
to the best hotel for us. It was full up. In the 
end we went to the Hotel Continentale. 

My companions were rather shocked at my 
determination to make a sortie to the bazaar of 
what was formerly known as the wickedest 
port in the world, but I had reached years of 
discretion and also needed an extra white 
skirt, which I got for the reasonable sum of 
38 piastres (8s.). 

Then followed dinner. A great many moneyed 
diggers were very festive at the little tables and 
seemed extremely lively and convivial. 

After dinner we went to our rooms, which 
opened by “jalousies” on to a balcony whence 
we could watch the crowded street below till 
bed-time. 

This was my first experience of sleeping under 
a mosquito net. How used one got to them 
after a time and how clever at tucking the 
strong linen hems all round under the mattress, 
just leaving one aperture to slip under at the 
side. Each little hole, for they sometimes tore, 
had to be religiously mended, and how delightful 
to hear the sharp buzz of the mosquito and the 
dull droning of the fly outside instead of in. 
On discarding the use of these white nets I felt 
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strange at first; it seemed quite queer to be 
without the shrouding veil. 

Next day I strolled out early and made my 
way to the Franciscan church of St Eugénie. 

When I arrived at the breakfast-table my 
companions had been wondering where I had 
gone. ‘“ Wherever have you been?” they said. 
“ We thought you would be late, and you know 
we have to go to the Municipal Authorities.” 

We had to go to this office to obtain per- 
mission to leave the town. 

Very shortly a tall and stately dragoman in 
white, with red tarbush, bringing a carriage, 
arrived to conduct us there and back. 

We were due to leave at midday for 
Alexandria and spent the time shopping and 
shop-gazing. My companions purchased me a 
fan, and the leather handle of my attaché case 
being broken, I took it to a cobbler’s to see if 
he could just make it usable with a couple of 
stitches. Not he! he was a craftsman and 
would do the job properly. It was fascinating 
to watch him cut pieces of black leather and 
fashion a curved handle in a few minutes that 
looked far better than the machine-made one 
which had been previously attached. 

It was interesting to see the women with 
yashmaks, also the coffee-sellers, going about 
with their elaborate coffee-making apparatus. 

Midday saw us board the train. The East 
Lancashire officer, who had reached Egypt safely 
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in spite of the soothsayer, was very kind and 
pointed out all there was to be seen as we 
travelled —the Suez Canal, the desert, the 
camels, the various camps, etc. ; but before long 
he had reached his destination and we proceeded 
via Ismalia to Ben Ha, where we changed trains. 

It was a striking experience crossing the 
Damietta branch of the Nile and I noticed all 
the irrigation schemes. One thing I particularly 
remarked on was the frequent sight of a man 
mounted on a donkey, his wife walking behind, 
carrying a heavy bundle; it revolted my sense 
of fitness. 

We passed Damanhour, where I knew the 
head of a big girls’ school, but of course there 
was no chance of stopping over. 

It was evening when we steamed into 
Alexandria; the night fell suddenly as it does 
in those regions—there was no twilight—the 
sky was like a large sheet of deep sapphire 
dotted with stars. 

I had managed to read up a little about the 
place. It was founded by Alexander the Great, 
was planned by the same architect who designed 
the Temple of Diana at Ephesus and was the 
ancient capital of Egypt. For many years it was 
under the dynasty of the Ptolemies, two of whom 
built the lighthouse on the island of Pharos, now 
a peninsula; this was considered one of the 
seven wonders of the world. Alexandria has a 
paper called the Phare to commemorate it. 
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This city was the grand emporium of Europe 
and Africa; it was of much importance being 
on the road to India, and remained so until the 
passage by the Cape of Good Hope was dis- 
covered in the fifteenth century. 

Alexandria could boast of being a centre of 
intellectual life: there was a wonderful library 
of 700,000 books in the shape of manuscript 
rolls, 500,000 of which were destroyed when 
Julius Ceasar was blockaded there, and the rest 
by the Saracens in the seventh century. 

Napoleon stormed the city in 1798, but three 
years later it came into British hands. 

We were met by the Red Cross and taken to 
the Y.W.C.A., inthe Rue de Vhépital égyptien, 
and were kindly received by Miss Payne, the 
second-in-command. The Y.W.C.A., a fine 
building, was between the Egyptian hospital, 
outside which Egyptian women would gather 
and sit till it was time for them to be admitted, 
and a Coptic church of the Uniate rite. 

There was only one room vacant and I was 
given it while the others, by choice, took posses- 
sion of huts on the flat roof: they were charmed at 
the idea of such an adventure as sleeping on an 
Eastern roof and having a lovely view over the 
city in the morning. Next day they came down 
to breakfast not quite so elated; the damp had 
permeated the matting and they had had to put 
up umbrellas all night. 

It seemed so curious to see white-garbed, red- 
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fezed Egyptians doing the housework. The 
brownest, stoutest, pleasantest Italian women 
did the washing in a quaint outhouse. 

There are two words which one learns in 
Egypt and they are “‘ backsheesh” and “imshi” 
—-the first is generally addressed to you, the 
second you find very useful yourself when 
desiring the alms-seeker to depart quickly. 

That morning we strolled about inspecting 
the shops in the Rue Cherif Pasha, Boulevard 
Ramleh, etc., and eventually we found the 
Métropole, the Headquarters of the Royal 
Engineers, where I left a message for a young 
cousin to call on me that day. That even- 
ing my cousin came to see me—he was very 
young and very homesick and almost fell on my 
neck with delight at seeing a relative from home. 
In England there would have been no such 
demonstration of affection. 

The Y.W.C.A. was a very nice place and 
mostly educated women were living there; there 
was a good deal of social life (I came in for 
a “Shakespeare afternoon”), music and a nice 
lounge with newspapers. I introduced my cousin, 
and the kindness shown to him and his friends 
during my stay and after I left was remarkable. 

One afternoon we helped at a tea-party with 
games given to the convalescents from a hospital 
near by. A _ better-arranged, more enjoyable 
entertainment I had never assisted at before. It 
seems they were regularly held. 
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Miss Payne had a collection of comforts for 
the troops; woollies, etc., many of them manu- 
factured by a very old patriotic lady. Woollies 
were not to be thought of in June, but later in 
the autumn many a parcel did I receive, the 
only stipulation being that the old lady should 
know exactly which battalion of which regiment 
her handiwork had benefited. 

One of the Y.W.C.A. residents, a governess 
who was there temporarily, took me to see her 
little flat. It had a small pentagonal hall with 
marble flooring, with rooms opening out, and 
balconies. For this she paid the large sum of 
five shillings per week. This was in 1916. 

On the 13th I visited the Franciscan church of 
St Catherine. St Catherine of Alexandria was 
a virgin who met her martyrdom on a wheel— 
hence the fire-works “Catherine wheels” get 
their name. Tradition has it that her body was 
carried by angels to Mount Sinai. Another great 
local saint was Cyril, Bishop of Alexandria, a 
great light of the early Church. 

Great preparations were being made at this 
church for the celebration of the Feast of St 
Anthony of Padua. Lanterns, festoons of flowers, 
etc., were being fixed, but one of the Irish friars 
had time from his superintendence to have a 
little chat with me. He had his countrymen’s 
wit and laughingly asked how he was to tell I 
was not a spy! It is quite true that garbs or 
uniforms are frequently used as “ camouflage.” 
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I remembered the story of the lady travelling 
to Waterloo who was sitting opposite three holy- 
looking nuns. A sudden jerk and a suit-case in 
the rack above threatened to fall. One of the 
nuns put up her arm, the loose sleeve fell back 
and disclosed a muscular and hirsute limb. At 
Clapham Junction the lady jumped out and in- 
formed the guard, who told her to get back into 
the carriage and behave as though she suspected 
nothing. At Waterloo the “nuns” were met 
and escorted away by plain-clothes police, and 
it turned out that they were dangerous spies 
masquerading in women’s garb. 

We naturally reported to the Red Cross Head- 
quarters and had the honour of an interview 
with Sir Courtauld Thomson, the Commissioner, 
who was very kind. He said he understood we 
were going to Salonika “to tempt the jaded 
appetites of our fighting men”! 

Later on, when he came to Salonika, I told 
him our great difficulty was having our unofficial 
orderlies (convalescent patients) changed so 
frequently. Once we had trained them they 
were invariably taken away. He replied: “ Think 
how you are training them for their wives.” 

I wondered inwardly what he would say if his 
lady secretary were changed every few days. 

Walking in the city one day I noticed an 
action which shocked me. An Egyptian got in 
our way by accident and my escort lifted his foot 
and though he did not actually kick the fellow, 
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gave the appearance of trying to. This behaviour 
undermines our position in the East, and of 
course is only indulged in by young, inexperienced 
men, whose breeding is far from perfect. 

The best type of British officer is unequalled. 

I had often criticised my country, but going 
Kast, only a little way, makes one proud of being 
British. Our men could not be bettered in style 
or manner and no others could touch them. 

I was no longer to be found on Koko’s list of 
people who “never would be missed”. . . 


The idiot who praises with enthusiastic tone 
All centuries but this, and ev'ry country but his own. 


The war had taught me to appreciate the 
twentieth century, and a few days in the East 
had made me see the greatness of my country. 

One day we were motored out to Montazah, 
a big Red Cross convalescent hospital. Mon- 
tazah was some miles out and by the sea; 
it had been the late Khedive’s palace, and the 
rooms of the harem were wards, while the 
banqueting hall was a chapel. 

The patients looked very happy and well; 
many of them were tall, bronzed Australians. 

As we sped home along the roads we noticed 
the date palms with the rich promise of fruit ; 
the clusters of dates, we were told, weighed 
twenty pounds or more when ripe. 

Bathing was indulged in every morning. 

We decided to go to Nouzha Gardens, a 
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beautiful zoological pleasure ground, where we 
saw Egyptians en famille enjoying the animals, 
birds and flowers. It was a common sight to see 
a man unroll his prayer mat and start praying. 

The gate-keeper refused to let us pay entrance 
money, saying we were militaires: One day we 
peeped into a mosque, and on another occasion 
saw an interesting bridal procession. 

My R.E. cousin was anxious to take me out, 
and in spite of the heat I would set out with him, 
armed with a parasol, and my face completely 
shrouded with a green veil. We would go to 
Groppy’s and other places for tea or ices. I 
noticed he always chose a limited number of cakes 
instead of having a dishful set on the table, saying 
we could always get more. It seems that the 
custom is for people to pay for every cake placed 
on their table, whether eaten or not. This is 
necessary, as some Egyptians have the habit of 
fingering the cakes. 

The mornings were occupied in visiting the 
various hospitals, 15th, 17th and 19th, and 
inspecting the Red Cross Kitchens. The work 
did not appear to be very hard and was certainly 
nothing like what we had to undertake later on 
in Macedonia. 

Every day we had to be in to lunch in case 
news of a boat going to Salonika was telephoned 
to us, so there was no chance of getting as far 
as Cairo. 

One morning I went to Timber Quay to the 
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Y.W.C.A. hut to help the devoted ladies in the 
serving of refreshments to the troops. I was 
just beginning to be quite clever with the bread- 
cutting machine, and was giving out change in 
milliemes and piastres when, at the height of the 
rush, I had a telephone message to return! I 
jumped into an arabeya and got back to the 
Rue de l’hépital égyptien to learn that a boat 
had been found for us and we must get ready 
to sail. 


CHAPTER V 
A MILITARY TRANSPORT 


FE embarked on Saturday, 17th June. 

We were driven to the quay and 

boarded the s.s. Ismalia, which was 
to take us the 750 odd miles to Salonika. It 
was a military transport and was carrying 
timber and 120 officers and a few officers’ 
servants. Some of these officers had been in 
Dublin during the Easter rebellion, and after 
a short leave were being drafted to the Balkan 
front. One proudly produced a Sinn Fein 
stamp in yellow, white and green, which he had 
managed to secure and looked on as a great 
curio. 

We did not start till the next day. My 
companions and I were the only women aboard ; 
the crew were chiefly Greeks. The first thing 
we had to do was to sign a paper promising to 
pay 5s. 6d. a day for messing. I looked on 
this as a matter of form as I knew the Red 
Cross were responsible. I never paid it, and I 
am not aware that anyone else in the boat did. 
At any rate the demand was rank profiteering 
as the food was abominable. I wonder we were 
not all poisoned, as the tables were laid about 
one and a half hours before each meal, and the 
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flies walked about everywhere quite unheeded 
and at their own sweet will. 

We had to carry our life-belts everywhere ; 
this was an armed transport and the enemy was 
strictly entitled to torpedo it. ‘Two bluejackets 
took it in turns to stand at the stern four hours 
on end, ready to fire the gun of defence as 
occasion might arise. 

The C.O. on board, who happened to be a re- 
lation of friends of mine, was extremely annoyed 
at our being sent in this way, and said we should 
have gone on a hospital ship. I realised he 
meant not only for our greater safety, but because 
precious lives might have been lost in trying to 
save us if torpedoed! Still, the Germans did 
not stand at hospital ships, and we would have 
been running a similar risk had we travelled on 
one of these. 

The captain, at whose table we sat, said we 
were to go to his boat in case of emergency. 
It was some distance away and if we had had to 
search for it at night, tumbling over planks and 
boards, we should probably have broken our 
necks, perhaps a pleasanter, because quicker, 
form of death than drowning. 

The weather was perfect as we made our way 
by Crete and then entered the Aigean Sea, 
passing Milos, Seriphos, Syros, Tinos, Andros, 
and viewing the olive groves and terraced vine- 
yards, the terrace being a protection against 
rainstorms, which would otherwise sweep the 
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vines away. Here and there a little white town 
would meet the water’s edge and we would see 
masses of purple bougainvilleas hanging over the 
sides of some of the houses. 

The sea was perfectly calm and the sunrises 
and sunsets glowing red. 

Skyros, the island where Rupert Brooke died 
of anthrax, the result of an insect bite on his 
lip, had sad associations. Some think as he sat 
near the spot where he was afterwards buried 
he was planning his masterpiece, his noblest 
poem, when his life was cut off all too early, the 
first sacrifice in the Gallipoli campaign. 

Every night a kindly officer fixed up our camp 
beds on deck, and waking up early I looked 
across at the other side of the deck and noticed 
several pairs of bare feet protruding from the 
blankets, and here it was the Greek waiters passed 
the night in the open, hoping to get hurriedly 
to work before passengers had seen them. 

Some weeks later The Balkan News published 
the following poem, which I take the liberty 
of reproducing here, as it gives so vividly the 
impression the journey made on a Tommy, in 
whose footsteps we were largely following :— 


A SONG OF OLD ENGLAND 


I atways wished to see the World, I’d ’ad no chanst before, 

Nor I don’t suppose I should ‘ave if there ‘adn’t been no 
war. 

I used to read the tourist books, the shippin’ news also .. . 

I ’ad the chanst o’ going, so I couldn't ’elp but go. 
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We ’ad a spell in Egypt first, before we moved along, 

Acrost the way to Suvla Bay, where we got ‘it ’ot and 
strong. 

We ’ad no drink when we was dry, no rest when we was 
tired, 

But I’ve seen the Pyramids an’ Spinks, which I ’ad oft 
desired. 


I've seen them little islands, too—I couldn’t say their 
names, 

An’ towns as white as washin’ day and mountains spoutin’ 
flames— 

I’ve seen the sun come lonely up on miles an’ miles of sea, 

Why, folks ’ave paid a ’undred pounds and seen no more 
than me! 


I always wished to see the World, I’m fond of life and 
change, 

But a bullet got me in the leg—an’ this is passin’ strange, 

That when you see Old England’s shore all wrapped in mist 
an’ rain, 

Why, it’s worth the bloomin’ bundle to be comin’ ‘ome 
again! 


It seems that the poem was handed in to the 
newspaper office by a shy motor transport man 
who had called it 4 Little Travel—to my mind 
parts of it are quite Kiplingesque. 

Life was very pleasant on the transport: in 
the day-time we had the beautiful sea, sky and 
occasionally land to watch, interesting talks, 
and in the evening auction bridge. One after- 
noon there was a concert on deck. The 
officers had a sweepstake on the log and the 
draws were put up to auction by a clever 
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young man who had evidently been present 
at many a sale, judging by the professional 
way he started “Going, going, gone!” accom- 
panied by various little jokes and pleasantries. 
The resultant sum of £1 was very gallantly 
handed to us. | 

Then we had to be photographed and also 
inoculated—against cholera this time. 

Miss A was busily occupied in turning 
out a dainty little boudoir cap of lacy frills, 
confectioned from material bought in Egypt. 
Sad to say, there was no bathroom attendant 
to salaam to her as the All Highest on the 
Ismalia, but such was the case! 

A distinguished professor was on board; he 
was going out to act as interpreter and he 
pointed out the various islands, giving us little 
tit-bits of history and mythology intermingled. 
Later I was to meet him in the YY Hospital 
at Salonika, where he was undergoing treatment 
for his knee before returning home. 

Hospital discipline had to be enforced, of 
course, but it seemed hard that such a distin- 
guished man should only have one afternoon 
allowed him to wander the city and inspect 
its marvellous churches. He was invited by 
me to tea in the Red Cross Kitchen, and the 
matron informed me it was against the rules 
for a patient to be so entertained, but this time 
she said she would “look the other way” and 
not observe the breach. She was Scottish. 
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They say it takes a surgical operation to get 
a joke into a Scotsman. With this I do not 
agree. JI am more inclined to take the opinion 
of Ian Hay, who says: “ A Scotsman says a joke, 
like a secret, should not be shared.” 

Canon Whitehouse, a padre, was on board. 
He was like a boy in his desire to get to the 
front and very angry at the idea that he might 
be kept at a convalescent camp. 

One morning at breakfast a young subaltern 
who sat next to me asked me if I had heard 
the commotion in the night, and on my reply- 
ing that I had not, he told me that he and 
another officer were posted one on each side of 
the bridge to look out for submarines, when it 
was found we were in grave danger. The Greek 
steersman had dozed at his wheel, whether from 
treachery or fatigue will never be known, for 
Royalist Greeks were not pro-Ally; we were 
thirty-eight miles out of our course and nearly 
on an island. 

The captain rushed up on the bridge and 
there was great stamping, shouting and swear- 
ing, and the course was altered—120 British 
officers would have been a great haul for the 
enemy. 

And now we were approaching Mount 
Olympus, the ‘‘ Mountain of the Gods.” Snow- 
capped and sublime, its irregular mass dominates 
the Gulf of Salonika and the town, though the 
latter is full seventy miles away. 
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Streets, hotels and even children in Salonika 
are called after this majestic mountain, whence 
it can be seen, a ghostly outline swathed in 
violet mist above an ultramarine sea, or a soft 
blue against a steely one, sometimes becoming 
clearer and more marked and at others almost 
disappearing in a haze. In the morning it 
looks golden, at night rosy and by moonlight 
a dead white. 

The last lap of the journey was enlivened by 
the sight of a whale, porpoises and dolphins. 

Mount Athos, to the east, was too far away 
to be seen, but the story of the visitor to the 
monastery there always stimulated my sense of 
humour. 

It seems an important man who was travelling 
obtained, with great difficulty, permission to visit 
the monks, who pride themselves on their ability 
to do without the female sex in every way. The 
gentleman was hauled up in a basket to their 
rocky eyrie and made very welcome and enter- 
tained for the night. 

Next morning the Abbot said: “ You see, we 
have nothing of the female sex here—not even 
a cow or a hen!” 

“Well,” answered the guest, “you have not 
eliminated lady fleas, judging by my bed last 
night ! ” 

The Bay of Salonika is very beautiful; it was 
filled with shipping, some of the fruit boats 
being graceful in design, with their high prows 
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and brown sails, made more interesting by the 
swarthy, fine-featured men manning them. 

As we arrived we were greeted by the presence 
of a seaplane busily flying about and a British 
torpedo boat. 

The quaint old city with its walls rose above 
us in the distance and stretched down to the 
fringe of the sea on both sides, and beyond, in 
all directions, were the white hospital camps. 

We stepped on a tender and landed at Marble 
Steps. I quickly sent a cable home, and we 
were soon conducted through the streets, where 
we heard the musical calls of the paper-sellers 
and the cries of the boot-cleaning boys, to the 
Hotel Continentale to be presented to our 
commissioner. 

It was intensely hot and he kindly gave us tea. 
He was busily occupied in killing flies with a 
fly-killer like a tiny tennis racket in shape, but 
made of wire and quite flat. It is essential to 
have something perforated for this purpose or 
the wind caused by the motion of beating is so 
strong that it drives the flies away! It should 
be used in conjunction with a fly-whisk. 

But more of flies anon. 

The commissioner told us he was going to 
send us to the ZZ General Hospital, where there 
was a very nice matron. The hospital author- 
ities had known we were coming for some time 
but of course did not expect us that day, so we 
must be prepared to rough it much more than 
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we should do later on. All we cared about was 
to get to work ; we had had a prolonged journey 
with necessarily a good deal of enforced inaction 
and we wanted to begin “right away,” especially 
when we heard how overworked the nurses were, 
and how necessary our extra diets were for the 
sick. 

Oh that we could begin next day and justify 
our existence “on active service”! 
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were motored to the ZZ Hospital, where 

there were beds for about a thousand 
patients. It was some kilos on the Monastir 
road, but not so far but that we could see the 
battlemented walls of Salonika from it and 
hoary-headed Olympus. 

On arrival we found there was no accommoda- 
tion ready for us, so after a kind greeting by the 
matron and her assistant, and a meal, we settled 
down with our camp kit in the sisters’ recreation 
tent for the night, each first registering the name 
and address of her nearest relative. 

Next day the Staff Sergeant and his ten 
Greeks came and put us upa marquee. It would 
have been delightful to have had a bell tent each 
and so get a little privacy, but—whether for 
reasons of economy or reasons of safety, I do 
not know—it was said to be impossible. 

Our safety was in danger, not only because 
we were women, but because we were British, 
there being a great number of pro-German 
Greeks about. Queen Sophia is supposed to 
have characterised the Allies as “infamous pigs ” 
and our army was, for a long time, in danger 
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from “a stab in the back” by King Constantine’s 
adherents. 

It is quite a business putting up a double 
Indian marquee and the head “pitcher” must 
be a past master in the art to carry out the task 
efficiently. The ground selected must be dry, 
grassy and slightly sloping to the south. The 
ridge-pole is placed in the centre, the numerous 
pegs laid out with mathematical precision and 
driven in slantwise, the inner and outer roofs 
raised on their poles, the bracing lines attached 
and the four weather lines fixed at each corner. 
Tarpaulin is laid on the ground and the double 
walls or curtains laced in, pegged to the ground 
and the tent trenched all round except at the 
porched front and back doors. Later on the 
tents were “camouflaged ” by being painted over 
with a greyish brown wash. Tent ropes are 
each provided with wooden “runners” which 
allow of a loop on the rope; the loop is passed 
into the notch of the peg and by passing the 
runner up and down the ropes are tightened in 
dry and slackened in wet weather. 

The cords were excellent drying places for 
any washing we did ourselves, but this was only 
allowed to be displayed before midday. Some 
nurses managed to purchase flat-irons and with 
the help of Primus stoves were able to “ get up” 
their muslin collars and cuffs and so save 
expense. I was told that in billets in Serbia the 
nurses would spread their collars wet on hot 
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window-panes and so get them stiff and smooth 
that way. I had seen nuns in an Irish convent 
stiffly starch their guimpes and spread them out 
to dry on metal sheets, so stiffening them on the 
same principle. 

The outer roof of the marquee was lined with 
red, which was said to take off five per cent. of 
the heat, and the inner with yellow. 

It was essential if the tent were wet not to 
touch the inner surface with anything like the 
end of a box or bed, or the water would stream 
in and necessitate the use of an umbrella or 
ground sheet. 

Tent-pitching needs a great deal of experience 
and of this sometimes the men had not much. 

Down the valley of the River Vardar, the 
ancient Axius of Homer, came the “ Vardar 
devil,” that nerve-shattering, incessant hurricane, 
suddenly bringing sand and dust in its train, 
filling eyes, ears and nose, and it would blow and 
blow in great gusts. We would have to jump 
out of bed and quickly lace up any side pieces of 
the tent which were undone and hold the porch 
together till it could be fixed, to save having the 
whole erection blown down, and incidentally to 
save our clothing, papers and letters from being 
blown all over the camp. The duration of the 
wind would vary; sometimes it would last half- 
an-hour and sometimes three days. 

The Mess tent was blown down on us one 
day and we all fell flat and had to crawl out as 
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best we could, and never was such a conglomera- 
tion of crockery, tea and marmalade in the world ! 
That day all meals had to be sent to the 
sleeping tents. 

Three times was the Red Cross Kitchen blown 
down on us while at work. There was no escape 
from these storms—no strongly built hut or 
building to take refuge in—we were completely 
at the mercy of the hurricane. 

The particular tent which was put up for us 
was soon ready. We had to share it with five 
sisters, making eight of us in all. 

When we entered it it was as empty as a 
dance-room before the ball begins and it was 
now our turn to make it habitable. 

«Rome was not built in a day,” and our tent 
took some time to be made presentable and a fit 
place to give a tea-party in! 

First we separated our cubicles by string or 
cord, and these were curtained by sheets or pretty 
printed cotton purchased at exorbitant prices in 
Salonika. The camp bedstead was extracted 
from the kit-bag, untelescoped and set up and 
spread with army sheets, blankets and pillow, 
the mosquito net was pinned to the tent roof 
and it was necessary to secure it well, otherwise 
when the wind blew it would descend on the 
unwary sleeper in the middle of the night, like 
an extinguisher, waking her en sursant, so that 
she was inextricably mixed up with folds of 
white net and wooden hoop. 
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Next the washstand must be set up with green 
canvas basin, the canvas bucket with rope handle 
being placed in readiness, the chair fixed and the 
bath and stand unpacked, and then one’s 
cubicle had the bare necessities of furniture. 
Now for the luxuries! Two pieces of wood to 
keep one’s trunk dry and off the floor, a couple of 
Red Cross wall pockets pinned to the wall, some 
old boxes begged from the corporal in charge 
of the canteen and fashioned into table, stool, 
shelves for boots, etc. ; a pretty table-cover, one’s 
deck-chair, straps with hooks for the poles, an 
oil stove, a lantern, a teapot, cups and saucers 
and spoons and you were outfitted in such style 
that you could venture to hold a reception ! 

Besides these, there was a big tin for bath 
water just outside, and to this all water had to 
be carried so that once a day the Greeks could 
take it away to be emptied in a special drain. 

Every morning a batman would tap on the 
porch posts to call us and later in the day would 
sweep the floor, but otherwise we had to do 
everything ourselves, although we ranked as 
officers, while the medical officers had each a 
servant or at any rate one between two! 

The sisters’ tents were arranged in lines and 
were all pretty much alike; they were officially 
designated by letters, but unofficially by amus- 
ing names invented by the inmates. There was, 
of course, a sick sisters’ tent, and one set apart 
for the night sisters, which we had naturally 
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to respect by making as little noise as possible 
near it during the day. 

We had many daily visitants to the tents— 
spiders, rats, lizards, beetles, sand-flies, grass- 
hoppers, and once on putting out my hand I 
found a chilly frog had climbed up inside my 
mosquito net. 

Camp life was very healthy ; we never caught 
cold; there were no germs and plenty of fresh 
air, and the climate was dry on the whole. 

The Matron’s tent was a small marquee and 
in the porch was a letter-bag into which we put 
our correspondence for her “ franking” signature 
on the envelopes. One windy night this letter- 
box got blown down and poor Matron had 
to get up and rescue the letters before they 
were blown all over the camp! I think they 
were all saved, but no one could be quite 
certain. 

This occurrence made me cautious, and in 
future I always posted my letters just before 
the collection at 9.15 a.m. 

The Assistant Matron or Home Sister had a 
bell tent, and many a time did I go for a chat 
with this genial, pleasant woman; she always 
made a point of welcoming new-comers and 
sympathising with the home-sick. 

The ante-tent was furnished with lounge- 
chairs, tables and a piano, and here it was we 
had glee practices, also monthly “at homes,” 
when many of our officer friends, encamped 
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outside the town and not yet gone up the line, 
would come to visit us. On these occasions 
deck-chairs, tables and table-covers would be 
lent from the sleeping tents, and flowers and 
leaves gathered on the hills and arranged in 
shell-cases would grace the tables. 

Tea, coffee and fruit salad and delicious little 
cakes from town would be served, and everyone 
vied in trying to make the gathering a success. 
Home Sister was a great fortune-teller and so 
was in much demand. 

The Mess tent was only entered for meals, 
which for the sake of the work had to be dupli- 
cated, so that there were two breakfasts, two 
mid-morning lunches, two dinners, two teas and 
two suppers. Home Sister and her batmen 
were kept very busy; though very kindly, she 
was quick-tempered and would scold the sisters 
if they were very late, forgetting the batmen 
were present and thoroughly enjoying the situa- 
tion, grinning from ear to ear. The sisters did 
not mind a necessary reprimand, though it was 
not always their fault if they were late, but they 
were much annoyed at its being given before 
the servants. 

There were about eighty sisters and nurses, 
and Home Sister would draw rations for seventy 
and use the money value of ten rations for get- 
ting extras for us in town. She, like Matron, 
was an old campaigner and had had plenty of 
army experience and was thoroughly used to 
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camp life. One day she took me to see the 
Sisters’ Kitchen and I was much impressed by 
the clever way the “Soyers,” cooking pots and 
camp ovens were arranged. The batmen’s bell 
tents were in the immediate vicinity. 

Water was brought to the hospital in carts 
driven and guarded by soldiers armed with rifles. 
There was always a supply for the sisters, and 
this had been chlorinated and for a time was 
unpleasant to taste. Occasionally we noticed 
this most objectionable flavour in our enamel 
tumblers of tea. We had even to clean our 
teeth with either this chlorinated or boiled water 
so great was the danger of dysentery. Standing 
by the cart were two Soyers which were sup- 
posed to be kept going all day for baths, but 
some people took water without refilling them 
properly ; then the fires were neglected, and 
altogether the hot-water supply was unsatis- 
factory. ‘‘What is everyone’s business is no- 
body’s business!” JI for one looked on a hot 
bath twice a day as indispensable and used to 
carry up a huge enamel jug of boiling water 
from the hospital cook-house, near the Red 
Cross Kitchen and ten minutes’ walk away, 
stopping to put it on the ground now and again 
to rest my arms. 

The whole camp was situated in a wild-oats 
field on the site of an old Balkan battle-field, 
and behind it rose hill upon hill, which we were 
told terminated in the mountains to the north ; 
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a heart-breaking country for our soldiers, owing 
to configuration as well as climate. 

The field was dotted in the morning with 
delicate wild flowers—pink campions, lupins, 
love-in-a-mist, yellow thistles and pretty grasses. 
The flowers faded and withered as the sun grew 
high in the heavens. 

We were too late for the early spring flowers 
which had delighted the hearts of the nurses 
who had arrived in February. 

Walking through the grass, for the pathways 
were few and far between, one’s ankles were 
pricked by the thistles, and white canvas shoes 
had to be discarded for stout leather boots, in 
spite of the heat. 

Across on the other side of the slope were 
the M.O.’s bell tents, and beyond this the 
Company’s, which stood up black, like little 
dark pyramids, against the westering sky in the 
evenings. 

Farther on was the dry canteen shared by 
the ZZ and another hospital, where we could 
purchase tinned fruit, tinned cakes, sweets and 
cigarettes for Greek money. Each sister drew 
cigarettes and matches every week as part of 
her rations, but these were always given to the 
men, and the smokers amongst the staff were 
able to get their particular fancies at the 
canteen. 

Down below, some ten minutes from the 
Sisters’ Quarters, lay the hospital proper, with its 
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central road, which was like a street in a little 
township. 

Here were the C.O.’s tent, Administrative 
tents, Operating Theatre, Laboratory, X-Ray 
tent, Censor’s tent, Post Office, Store tents, 
Church tent, shared in turns by the Church of 
England, Catholic and Wesleyan padres, Red 
Cross stores tent, Dental department, Receiving 
tents, etc. 

On each side stretched the lines Medical and 
Surgical, the marquees containing fifteen beds 
each. 

The sisters had bell tents as duty rooms, in 
which, until we began work, they struggled to 
cook delicacies for their very sick patients on 
obstinate Primus stoves in the draught! Some 
distance away were the isolation wards, and 
above all floated the Union Jack and the Red 
Cross flag, the latter as a warning to enemy 
aviators that sick and wounded men were being 
tended beneath, a warning which was most 
callously disregarded by them. ‘The sisters’ 
boat had been bombed by a Zeppelin as they 
lay waiting to disembark in the bay. The 
camp had been bombed before I arrived and 
was to be severely bombed, with grave casualties, 
twice after I left! 

A curious coincidence occurred in connection 
with the later bombing. At the first raid, in 
early spring, 1917, the ZZ Hospital and a Rest 
Camp were bombed, the wounded from the 
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latter place were brought to ZZ, and five days 
later some of these same men were killed in a 
second bombing raid ! 

To conclude this chapter J am adding some 
verses of an amusing piece of doggerel written 
by an officer and descriptive of the ZZ, sung to 
the tune of the nigger melody, O my darling 
Clementine. 

This was meant only to amuse the M.O.’s and 
the sisters at an evening party, but the words 
soon leaked through to the orderlies and even 
patients, from the batmen, and it was hummed 
all over the camp. Matron, I am sure, did not 
appreciate the last verse, but everyone knew 
what valuation to put on it! 


THE SONG OF THE UMPTY-NINE 


On a slope near Salonika, 
Laid in rows so neat and fine, 
Stands a Hospital, 

Classed as General, 

With the number umpty-nine. 


If your gums or teeth do chatter, 
Keep your heart up, don’t repine, 
Extractions easy, bright and breezy, 
We perform at umpty-nine. 


Should your blood contain bacilli, 
Or spirella swim in thine, 

If you’ve got it, 

We can spot it, 

Every time at umpty-nine. 
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Come to us whene’er you need us, 
Lumbar puncture or trephine, 
Appendicitis, meningitis, 

All is grist at umpty-nine. 


Life is not a bed of roses, 

Flies at all times come to dine, 
And the ’skeeter 

Tries to eat yer 

In the night at umpty-nine. 


When you're strafed or feeling gloomy, 
Chewed up like a piece of twine, 
Never fear, sir, 

We'll be here, sir, 

Until 19-umpty-nine. 


And the sisters, oh! the sisters, 
Many a heart for you doth pine 
In the bell tent, 

All is well meant, 

By the fair of umpty-nine. 


Final Chorus 


Don’t forget now, 

Please the No. 

For the No.’s umpty-nine. 
Pride of all the 

R.A.M.C. 

Mark the No. UMPTY-NINE. 


CHAPTER VII 


UNDER CANVAS 


HE life at the ZZ Hospital was quite 
fascinating ; it was like living in a small 
township of canvas, and had all the 
interest in character study, comment, gossip, 
harmless or otherwise, of a little village. There 
were one or two romances which met the eye 
and which were the occasion of much surmise 
and discussion. 

Matron was extremely kind to the patients, 
always seeing that they had birthday treats, 
cakes, etc., but her sense of discipline regarding 
the sisters was a little overstrained. Of course 
it may have been necessary to a certain extent, 
but it was hard on those, the great majority, 
who could be trusted. It is cramping for 
grown women to be shepherded as though they 
were at school again! I was a mere novice 
in hospital ways and one day, being tired after 
helping in a ward, sat down for a few minutes 
on an empty bed, no chair being at hand. 
Matron came into the ward, observed my breach 
of etiquette, called to me to join her outside the 
marquee and told me of my misdeed. She was 
quite right, but somehow the weighty treat- 
ment of such a trifle made me want to laugh. 
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Another day an officer acquaintance came to call, 
and meeting Matron in the path I introduced 
him as a friend. 

Matron. A home friend, I suppose ? 

OrFiceER ACQUAINTANCE (tactlessly). No, I 
met her on the boat! 

Yes, Matron was good and kind, but lacked 
the saving grace of humour, which enables its 
owner to see all things in the right proportion. 

What busy days were spent by all and 
sundry in this camp, and in it how much was 
accomplished ! 

At this time one-third of the British Salonika 
Force was in hospital, and convoys were con- 
stantly coming down the line; sometimes we 
could count twenty ambulances in slow pro- 
cession at a time. 

In 1916 the marshes and shallow pools had 
not been drained as they were later on; they 
were regular plague-spots and malaria was 
rampant. Next year matters were improved, as 
will be seen from this extract from an M.O.’s 
letter, dated 15th March 1917: 


“Now that summer is drawing near there is 
the fly problem with dysentery and typhoid in 
the offing and the malaria-carrying mosquito 
to cope with. We hunt for pools of water and 
likely places for the larve of mosquito. It is 
most interesting and reminds one of a botany 
excursion! The pools have to be drained off or 
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treated, streams cleared of reeds and water 
growths. Much can be done and is done to pre- 
vent flies and mosquitoes, and hence the health of 
everyone has a better chance of being conserved.” 


This was written from the Struma Valley. 

The Struma, it may be mentioned, was the 
Strymon River of the ancient Greeks. 

Every bed in the hospital was full, and new 
patients on stretchers would have to be laid on 
the floor to wait until the outgoing of others to 
“Blighty,” Malta or the convalescent camps 
could be effected. 

The sisters of the ZZ Hospital were unsparing 
in their devotion to their patients, devising 
treats for them, looking after them and their 
comfort in every way possible. Some had come 
out young women and in a few months looked 
quite old, the climate being so difficult: it was 
supposed to affect hair and teeth! 

The Matron wore red cuffs, the sisters red 
stripes on their sleeves, and the staff nurses were 
just in plain grey. Principal Matron wore a red 
collar to distinguish her. 

It was picturesque to see them in their grey 
dresses and flapping white caps, particularly at 
night when they were armed with lanterns. 
Later a hundred V.A.D. nurses were sent 
out, but that was after the great part of the 
work had been done by the Q.A.I.M.N.S. and 
Territorial nurses. 
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Not far away were Remount camps where 
many mules were stabled, and a malodorous 
breeze would often blow over from these camps. 
They were said to be too far away to give us 
an extra dose of flies, but we could hardly be 
convinced of this when we saw everything black 
with them. In the evening we heard the neigh- 
ing of the mules, which had quite a melancholy 
sound, and sometimes a mule would get out of 
hand and canter over the fields, giving the man 
in charge such a race, and making him run 
hither and thither, to his own discomfiture and 
the amusement of others! I often wondered if 
these were the self-same mules sent by the 
Government to our little West Country village, 
and which tore up the two beautiful green fields 
where they were picketed ! 

One day the officers of the Remount Squadron 
gave an entertainment to which I was invited. 
The keenness shown in the various events was 
splendid. There was a sack race, a three-legged 
race, a wheelbarrow race, the entrants being 
blindfolded, tilting the bucket, officers’ jumping 
competition and a glorious tug-of-war. 

Perhaps the most amusing of the events was 
the mule puzzle for N.C.O.’s. The competitors 
had to mount a mule (how much quicker it is 
to write about such a feat than to perform it) ; 
afterwards they had to ride their mules to a table, 
eat a bun, drink the contents of a lemonade 
bottle, light a cigar and return. The vagaries of 
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the mules and the helplessness of their riders, 
who were stoutish men, were really so amusing 
that the spectators laughed aloud. 

Dusk fell quickly before the programme was 
complete and all the guests were invited to come 
the next afternoon at fifteen o’clock to see the 
remaining competitions. Being free, I went, 
smartening myself as much as a white duck 
uniform would allow. On my return our dis- 
ciplinarian Matron was prosecuting inquiries as 
to where I had been. Very little escaped her 
vigilant eye! A nurse dressed up as an officer 
once and came out of her tent to be photo- 
graphed with her arm round the waist of another 
nurse. In two minutes Matron had stridden across 
to investigate what she imagined was the scandal 
of an officer near the sisters’ tent and in such a 
compromising attitude! When she saw what 
was afoot, she stipulated that the photographs 
should not be shown to any men in the camp, and 
the male impersonator was to keep her impersona- 
tions within the shelter of her tent in future! 

There was a dear little village some distance 
to the west over the nullah and stubbly fields, 
and here it was that one of the most charming 
of the sisters, a niece of Archdeacon Holmes, 
would set out in her free time, laden with bottles 
of milk for the little brown half-nourished babies 
who dwelt there. I accompanied her once, and 
how welcome she was made by the mothers, who 
showered thanks and blessings on her head. 

. 
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The quaintest little church dominated this 
collection of dwellings, and on it was a stork’s 
nest, evidently the home of the storks which 
would fly home in the evening over our camp. 

Fruit and tomatoes could be bought in the 
village, and they made a pleasant addition to 
our rations. 

The Ordnance was below our camp, and several 
times I was asked, together with a friend, to tea 
there, and we were most kindly entertained. 

Our host, a most worthy man, had piles and 
piles of La Vie Parisienne, which he wisely 
did not ask us to look at, and also a large 
illustrated edition of Boecaccio’s Decameron. 

Other visits to the Ordnance were made to 
get shoes mended, torches refilled and watches 
“doctored up.” 

The climate was very uncertain. One day we 
would put on white dresses and sun helmets, and 
other days wade in several inches of mud, wearing 
oilskins, sou’westers and gum boots. These latter 
could be purchased at the Ordnance stores, and 
there was a sister who used to accompany me 
there who would always have her little joke. A 
young ex-lawyer was in charge, and she would 
keep him half-an-hour at a time holding up all 
kinds of things for her inspection, Jaeger longs 
and shorts, etc., much to his disgust. In her 
opinion he had a “soft job” and should have 
been sharing the hardships with the others up 
the line. 
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The bugle calls were a constant delight to me. 
We had our own, and could hear those of the 
Ordnance, and, faintly, the trumpet calls from 
Remount camps. 


Reveille at 5 a.M.— 


“ Get out of bed, you lazy rascals—time to get up.” 


—p— BS ae 2 See cree aaa 
eS ee 
—— a me a ee 
SSS we So = er 
Se er eee ae 


Then warnings for Parade. 
6 a.m. Parade— 


“Fall in A, fall in B, fall in every Company.” 


7 aM. Breakfast— 
“¢ Come to the cook-house door, boys.” 
Ss ee Ss SS Se ee 
) Soa eae el a Se ee | 
62 —— ——— 
, 
Fall in, Dismiss, and so on and so forth, not 
forgetting— 
*¢ Officers’ wives have puddings and pies, 
And soldiers’ wives have skilly.” 


‘ei es 
7 p.m. Retreat or Sunset. 
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Then the First and Last Posts, and at 
9.45 pM. Lights Out— 


OS = Se See eee Jae) 


This last was inconvenient sometimes, when 
one was finishing a letter. But the Last Post, 
that most solemn and inspired bit of music, with 
its dread associations, I could never tire of, and 
later when I heard it over a military grave it 
was difficult to keep dry eyes. 

Many a time on the lovely summer nights, 
when the wind was not up and there was no 
danger of smell from the Remount camps, the 
more adventurous of us would pull our beds well 
out from the tent openings, somehow prop up 
the mosquito nets or pin them to the extreme 
edge of the marquee and enjoy the beautiful 
Macedonian night, the Athens train rumbling 
in the distance, the searchlights playing over the 
bay and the moon gazing down on the Greece 
which had worshipped her as Cynthia so many 
hundreds of years ago. Sometimes we heard 
the guns from the firing line, but not often. 

One girl pulled her bed out so far that Matron 
noticed it and came along, saying she was nearly 
on the public road. She was perfectly right to 
take precautions, as our quarters were not barbed- 
wired, and one night a man was found trying to 
get into our tent. Miss B ’s stentorian ‘“‘ Get 
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out!” quickly frightened him away. We sus- 
pected he was a drunken Tommy, and the hospital 
guard thereafter patrolled at night. 

Very soon’ after our arrival a stage was put 
up in the camp and alfresco performances of 
Hullo, Salonika! which Punch decided should 
have been called “ What ho, Tino!” were given 
most creditably. These concert parties were a 
perpetual delight. There was something so 
breezy about their playing, and they usually had 
a “principal girl” as pretty as paint and outfitted, 
down to filmy petticoats and silk stockings, in a 
way many a woman might envy. After the per- 
formances, which cheered everyone up, orderlies 
would go about their work briskly, whistling or 
humming the popular music hall ditty, You 
were the First One to teach me how to Love, etc. 

Sometimes the medical officers would give 
a soirée, with a programme containing original 
items ; refreshments were served, including very 
good claret cup! 

At one of these a Scotsman recited a parody 
of Gray’s Elegy, sixty-four lines of hexameters 
descriptive of an R.A.M.C. mess: 

The saucepan tolls the knell of parting day, 
The hungry herd files slowly from the tent, 


The sisters homeward plod their weary way, 
And dinner hour has come, that’s what is meant ! 


The members, food, drink, smokes, corporal 
cook, batmen in white tunics are all described. 
Each officer is mentioned, and his vagaries are 
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treated of. One is in love, another always late, 
a roguish padre tells “tall stories,” another 
longs for ‘‘ blue tabs” on his uniform. 


At outdoor table spread all seated are, 

Each in his mind with thoughts of food impressed, 
The storks go flying home to Dudular, 

The setting sun glows crimson in the West. 


In midst of all is seated the C.O. 

With buttons bright and badge like burnished gold, 
To right of him majestic majors two, 

Then come the humbler units of the fold. 


Seven verses later we have: 


Three whistles shrill coming from down below 
Tell of a convoy waiting for admission, 

The Registrar with measured step and slow 
Strides off to meet it, such is his sad mission. 


Later comes the final verse, a skit on the 
padres : 
To most is set the task to cure the mind 
And keep poor Tommy’s skin and body whole, 


But in this unit padres three are found, 
Who censor letters and then cure the soul. 


At this point the ‘“roguish padre” stepped 
forward and recited the following apologia :— 


TO THE DOCTORS 


One moment, friend! I wonder can you tell 
Why Chaplains with the Doctors always dwell. 
Our coming here was not from A.H.Q., 

"Twas Nature’s law that settled us with you. 
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It is her wish to mitigate all pain, 

Provide an antidote for every bane. 

Where nettles flourish, there’s the dock leaf nigh, 
You can at once the remedy apply. 

If tropic suns to fever do incline 

The neighbouring trees produce the sweet quinine. 
Should germs within your system raise a riot, 

The phagocytes pop out and keep them quiet. 
Your head is bad—the guests were here last night, 
The soda’s still at hand to put it right. 

Your heart it breaks for fickle someone dear, 
Another girl to bind it up is here. 

And so where Doctors throng I have no doubt 

’Tis Nature’s law that has us folk about. 

You do your best, and then, I know I’M right, 

We Chaplains put your blunders out of sight! 


At the conclusion of this inspiration by the 
Muse there was a laugh at the doctors, in which 
they themselves joined heartily, and we all went 
home full of jokes as to the strength of the 
claret cup, and laughingly apprehensive as to 
whether we should find our correct tent 


cubicles ! 


CHAPTER VIII 


RAMBLING ON 


has visited the famous emporium of the 

universal providers of the town, Orosdi 
Backs, popularly known in the British Force as 
“Rusty Backs”; there you could get anything 
from a camp-bed to a bottle of scent. 

Orosdi Backs were the laundry-men to most 
of the camps, and here it was our washing went. 
Before sending it to Orosdi Backs, however, we 
had “a spell” of sending it to Sister Augustine 
to be done by her poor women protégées, 
Macedonians and others. 

Sister Augustine was a great personality in 
Salonika, a distinguished old Sister of Charity 
of good English family, who had been over forty 
years attached to the convent there. A slight 
account of her may not be amiss before reverting 
to such a mundane matter as laundry-work. 

She lived in the French convent next to the 
Lazarist Church of the Immaculate Conception, 
with its pretty chime of bells. Past the gate 
and at the end of the entrance courtyard was a 
stone passage and on each side of it a little room. 
One of these rooms was a parlour, where prayer 
books, rosaries, ete., were on sale, the other 
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a kind of office. Here Sister Augustine, with 
her kindly old face (which was sallow and 
wrinkled from the climate), in white cornette 
and blue habit, would receive her guests, from 
the great Monsignor Cavendish, with his white 
hair, piercing dark eyes and aristocratic bearing, 
the principal chaplain, down to the humblest 
peasant woman in her rags, with the same 
style and charm that a French marquise must 
have had in entertaining her guests in a pre- 
Revolutionary salon. 

Sister Augustine could speak six or seven 
languages, and you could hear her “switch off” 
from one to another according to the nationality 
of the people who came to see her. She was 
one of the few people who had had the interest- 
ing experience of reading her own obituary 
notice. She was kind to all and asked subscrip- 
tions to help poor Bulgarian women in their 
distress as well as those of non-enemy nations. 
Probably from a spirit of intolerance towards 
these Bulgarian women a canard was put about 
that she was dead, so that until it was denied 
no further subscriptions poured in. 

Sister Augustine was perfectly fearless, in- 
terested in all with whom she came in contact, 
and was equally happy nursing a case of small- 
pox in a filthy hovel, working almost single- 
handed in a hospital for wounded and sick or 
pleading with highly placed officials under the 
old Turkish regime for pardon for prisoners, or 
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redress for the oppressed, as she had frequently 
done in the past. 

If you wanted the stick of your parasol 
mended, broken when it turned inside out in the 
wind, you took it to Sister Augustine; if you 
wanted mending done, you asked her; if you 
wanted advice, she was ready to give it. She 
was the friend of all and sundry. 

I shall never forget that Sunday morning, 
November 19th, when the French cavalry rode 
into Monastir, followed by the Russian infantry, 
the Serbians being on the neighbouring heights. 
I was chatting with her in her office when in ran 
a young pozlu. He knelt before her, placing 
one hand in hers, and shouted out the news, 
tears of joy in his eyes: “Ma seur, Monastir 
est pris!” 

When I left I gave Sister Augustine a 
souvenir which she prized above all else—not 
a gold cross or a valuable book, but a flat-iron 
no longer required by myself, for her poor 
women. Once a week the Home Sister sent 
the nurses’ washing to Sister Augustine, who 
distributed it to her workers. Laundry lists, 
and initials or names on the linen were useless, 
for these poor women very likely did not know 
one word of English, and if they did they prob- 
ably could not read, but they were honest; the 
consequence was, the washing of the seventy odd 
nurses was returned, not in separate bundles, but 
in one large pile, which would be placed on the 
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Recreation tent table, thus precluding its use for 
writing or games for two or three days. 

Sisters and staff nurses, when they had time, 
would come in and hunt for their clothes, until 
the whole was a tossed, tumbled and creased 
mountain of clean linen. And the fight and 
search would go on for days. 

Every article was 24d., and aprons 5d. each. 
The Red Cross allowed 5 frances a week, but the 
5 francs was only worth 4°35 in Greek money, 
and as the washing came to 11 and 12 francs a 
week we were often much out of pocket. Once 
a week Home Sister took the money in drachme 
and lepte. Ten lepte was a little nickel coin 
with a hole in the middle—fashioned thus so that 
they could be easily strung together on string. 

There was a very nice sergeant-major at the 
ZZ who was very unhappy because his daughter 
was a nurse and they could not go for a walk 
together, she ranking as an officer and he, of 
course, aS a non-commissioned officer. Home 
Sister and I used to chat with him sometimes. 

Home Sister had been wanting transfer for 
some time, and at last her orders came and she 
went home. Shortly afterwards Sergeant-Major 
W—-— got his commission; he was going to a 
Field Ambulance. 

He went to town one day by the same daily 
post car as I did, leaving at 11 a.m. and returning 
at 3.30 p.M.—incidentally the shops shut from 
12 a.m. till 2 p.m. He confided to me with pride 
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that he was going to cable his good news to his 
wife. 

I said: “How pleased Home Sister would 
be. I wish she could know of it too!” And then 
a brain-wave came to me. I had a letter written 
to her in my pocket waiting to be franked. 
Lieut. W—— should sign it and Home Sister 
would get the news in that way! 

People were so kind sending out newspapers 
from home; we would get rolls of illustrated 
weeklies and piles of Daily Mails which were 
readable, whatever else they were. Life in 
hospital is too crowded with duties to leave 
enough free time for even serious newspaper 
reading. In the “off time” one is too tired for 
any kind of concentration, and must get out for 
a car ride, a tea-party, or, if staying in camp, 
light music, novel reading or bright terse articles 
in newspapers should be one’s fare. What we 
should have done without The Balkan News I 
cannot imagine ! 

In the middle of every morning a little Greek 
boy slightly crippled and using a crutch came 
calling out: “‘ Balkan Noos!” and our orderlies 
would rush to secure a copy, carrying it back 
with their eyes glued on the front page and trying 
to gather the latest news before handing it over. 
It was just about the time of the Somme battle 
and some of the reports made us very sad. 

Many Greeks were working about the place, 
with their huge and voluminous trousers, and 
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we thought very often what convenient places 
they must be for concealing any British military 
hospital stores which might take their fancy. 
One came regularly to the Red Cross Kitchen 
and his duty was to spray everything with dis- 
infectant from a sprayer carried on his back. 

Those who saw Captain Bairnsfather’s The 
Better ’Ole will remember a little piece of 
pantomime which probably was the most 
pathetic part of the play. The post corporal 
enters and empties his bag on the ground. ’Ole 
Bill, Bert and Alf are on the tiptoe of expecta- 
tion, but with the appearance of stolid indiffer- 
ence, so characteristic of the British Tommy, 
they wait their turn, but there is nothing! Blank 
dismay, which they attempt to conceal as well 
as possible but do not succeed in hiding, is seen 
on their faces, and they turn away silently. A 
lump rises in Ole Bill’s throat, Alf tries to brush 
aside a tear unseen and Bert sets his teeth. Not 
a word is said. As you sit in the theatre and 
watch, a lump rises in your own throat, a tear 
wells in your own eye and you wish you had 
written more often to so-and-so, more fully to 
another and had been kinder to such-and-such 
a one when home on leave. The comic relief 
arrests the moment of pathos when you see them 
each seize a torn bit of Daily Mail and retire to 
peruse it as better than nothing, for it comes 
from Blighty. 

In just the same way did we long for the 
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mails. Rumour had it that a mail-boat was 
expected in—it did not come—it had gone 
down—it was delayed—no—it was safe all the 
time, and so one hoped and despaired alternately, 
and there were surreptitious visits to the post 
office to make inquiries. The postman was a 
magic personality and was always given a tit-bit 
or a cooling drink when he came to the Red 
Cross Kitchen. He would come up to the 
Sisters’ Quarters, the mail-bag over his shoulder, 
unfasten it and dump the contents on the floor, 
while all who were “off duty” would rush to 
pick up the letters, or parcels if it were a parcel 
mail, and place them on the rack or on the table. 
Then one would secure one’s own, if there were 
any, and sometimes there were accumulations, 
and retire to peruse them in solitude and silence. 
These moments were sacred and not to be shared 
with others ! 

This chapter would not be complete without 
mention of the flies which abounded, especially 
when the temperature was as much as 108° in 
the shade and perspiration poured down our 
faces like rain. Nothing was safe from them ; 
jam, sugar, butter, bread, all had to be covered 
by wire covers or little muslin squares weighted 
with coloured beads and made by dear old ladies 
at home. One drop of milk spilt on the table- 
cloth and there would be a black sentient mov- 
ing spot. Broken eggs, jellies, albumen water, 
hardly anything was immune if left uncovered 
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amoment. I have seen flies swimming in the 
jelly the hospital cook was setting for the 
officers’ ward. Perhaps the only thing which 
repelled them was unsweetened lemon juice. 

Later on, when in YY Hospital, some of the 
work was done in rooms and the orderlies would 
pin up a dado or frieze of fly-papers on the wall. 
In a few minutes the syrupy-like surface would 
be almost black with flies ! 

I have often wondered if the gods and 
goddesses of Olympus-—-not to speak of the 
ancient Greeks—were troubled with this pest, 
as we were many hundreds of years later. I 
could hardly picture Jupiter using a fly-killer or 
Mercury a fly-whisk, or even Juno taking pre- 
cautions against these pests when they attacked 
her bowls of nectar or dishes of ambrosia! I 
suppose however they took some steps of this 
kind if they were troubled as we were ! 


CHAPTER IX 


“DOWN TOWN” 


HEN it was settled I was to go to 

\ \) Salonika the chief interest displayed 

by some of my acquaintances was 
as to how the word was pronounced. 

It seemed rather an important matter to those 
at home! 

Someone solemnly informed me that— 

Cultured people said: “ Salonika.” 

Uncultured people: ‘Saloneeka.” 

And people who had been there, cultured or 
uncultured: “Salonnika.” 

A piece of doggerel was cut out of a paper and 
sent to me, talking about the difficulties of a 
young man who had an Uncle Joe, a rich relation, 
who insisted on pronouncing it Salonica. The 
young man also had a girl who possessed his 
heart—her name was Veronica, and she preferred 
the pronunciation to rhyme with her name. 
Thirty lines are taken up in pointing out the 
obstinate nature of both uncle and fiancée, and 
the difficult situation the young man will find 
himself in when they meet and this important 
topic is discussed, and it is feared he will 

. . . lose in one stupendous smash 
His darling’s hand, his uncle’s cash! 
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But we out there solved the problem by saying 
“into town ” or “down town.” 

The first time I went into town, with a pass 
in my pocket from the Colonel, in case of 
questioning by the French or Greek authorities, 
I wandered up the Turkish quarter, which 
stretched up the hills towards the Citadel, and 
was soon surrounded by groups of smiling little 
sallow-faced Turkish children, who gathered 
round, saying: “Inglis Johnnie.” Johnnie was 
one of the few words everybody used—it referred 
to any individual, male or female. 

There were two catchwords out in Salonika. 
The first, used universally, I am aware, was 
“Carry on,” which meant that whatever the 
difficulties were, however dispirited one felt, one 
had to go on doing one’s job. The second was 
Balkan, and was “Finish Johnnie,” and meant 
that the job is done, or there is no more—all is 
finished. 

The Turkish quarter is very picturesque at a 
distance, but at close quarters dirty and rather 
sordid. The windows of the houses were closed 
and barred, telling of the seclusion of women, 
and often one came across the street labels, not 
yet replaced by Greek ones, in Turkish lettering. 
Black-trousered women and red-fezed men gave 
a touch of the picturesque. 

The paths leading up to the top of the hill 
were made of rounded cobble-stones which would 
be extremely helpful to the horse or donkey, but 
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were hopeless for carts or cars and very trying 
to Western footwear. Here and there one saw 
donkeys, their panniers laden with large bundles 
of green stuff, which carried one back to the 
Holy Land in New Testament times. The 
beggars were apparelled much as they might 
have been in the days of St Paul. Here and 
there was a glimpse of a terraced garden and 
perhaps a pomegranate-tree, with feathery green 
foliage and rosy fruit, and dark, tapering 
cypresses. 

Once I had the experience of being taken 
over a mosque and allowed to turn the pages 
of the Koran. An old sheikh chatted with us, 
seated on a bench in his rose garden attached to 
the mosque, and he brought forward his little 
daughter, a brown-eyed child of ten, who recited 
to usin French. French is the language which 
will carry you through in the town as it has 
been under French influence for so long. 

I remember asking him if the Peris were 
allowed to inhabit Paradise, why women were 
not given greater prominence in the services. 
But I only got a smile in reply! 

We climbed the elegant mmaret close by and 
had a wonderful view over the city and the bay, 
having all the principal buildings, domes of 
churches and landmarks pointed out to us from 
the platform whence the muezzin was sounded. 

Climbing a minaret is a very tiring experience, 
and uses your muscles in such a way that you 
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probably ache a good deal next day, but it is 
worth it! 

Around the Turkish quarters stretched the 
ancient walls, so wide that a motor car could 
stand on them, broken here and there and 
missing from time to time, but the vestiges 
which remained, and there were many, were 
wonderful, and told of an enormous amount of 
slave labour employed for a very long time. 
The walls originally had a circuit of five or six 
miles and were a powerful means of defence, and 
on the top was the Citadel, with its seven towers 
and gateways, more than worth the climb. Just 
outside stretched an undulating green expanse 
of country with flocks of sheep and scattered 
gravestones, and it brought forcibly to my mind 
the lines of the hymn descriptive of the environs 
of Jerusalem : 

There is a green hill far away, 
Without a city wall! 

The city boasted of dervishes. I quote from 
a brochure by Alicia Little, who had seen them 
some years before: . 


“Besides the dancing dervishes so often 
written about, Salonika has also howling dervishes, 
though it would be more polite to call them 
singing dervishes. During our visit we saw 
fourteen of them with a leader, swaying from 
side to side and singing not unmusically, till at 
last they began to jump, if one can call it so, for 
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they never rose off their feet. They were then 
panting, and from time to time uttered a howl 
like that of a hoarse dog. This went on for over 
an hour. One especially exerted himself, raising 
himself on his feet and bowing from side to side 
with what appeared like frantic energy. He 
wore a fez and seemed quite exhausted. But 
directly the performance was over he came and 
talked with us quite quietly, showing no sign 
whatever of agitation beyond that his eyes 
were somewhat staring. He wanted a Sister of 
Charity, who was with us, to prescribe for him, 
because he could not sleep at nights. She felt 
his pulse and found it quite normal ; nor was he 
even perspiring, though from the extraordinary 
activity he had shown, one would have expected 
him to be streaming. The other dervishes, 
when they ceased whirling and howling, looked 
particularly worthy and discreet members of 
society |” 


In this part of the city was situated the 
Monastery of the Transfiguration, the chapel of 
which was said to be the only place of worship 
which remained Christian during the Turkish 
domination. 

Someone, knowing I was interested in old 
buildings, gave me an introduction to the Abbot. 
One Sunday afternoon, after lunch at the 
Olympus—where Major Claude Askew and his 
wife, Alice Askew, the writers, so unhappily to 
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be drowned later, were lunching too—escorted 
by an officer, I went up to present it and was 
most courteously received. ‘The Abbot himself 
showed us round and displayed all the treasures, 
relics of saints encased in silver, eikons, etc., and 
was very pleased that we appreciated the pictures 
of Saint Georgius, and although we could hardly 
converse, owing to the difficulties of speech, we 
managed to communicate that St George was of 
interest to both—on my side because he was the 
Patron Saint of England, on his because he was 
Greek. 

The Abbot showed us a very precious relic, 
produced from a box, a shallow chalice of ex- 
quisite workmanship depicting the Last Supper, 
and from which water could be drunk. Under 
a movable second bottom which could be un- 
screwed was a tiny rough piece of gold, which 
was said to be a portion of the chalice of the 
Last Supper, obtained from Jerusalem and 
presented to the monastery by the Emperor 
Commenos. How much truth there was in this 
claim it would be hard to say! 

We left delighted with our visit, and strolled 
down the hill, seeking out little glimpses of 
buildings, walls and gardens which would make 
charming sketches, enhanced by the vision and 
imagination of an artist. Here and there ill- 
coloured linen hung on lines and flapped in the 
breeze. Here and there were grave Turks 
fingering strings of beads. I thought at first 
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they never rose off their feet. They were then 
panting, and from time to time uttered a howl 
like that of a hoarse dog. This went on for over 
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himself on his feet and bowing from side to side 
with what appeared like frantic energy. He 
wore a fez and seemed quite exhausted. But 
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be drowned later, were lunching too—escorted 
by an officer, I went up to present it and was 
most courteously received. The Abbot himself 
showed us round and displayed all the treasures, 
relics of saints encased in silver, eikons, etc., and 
was very pleased that we appreciated the pictures 
of Saint Georgius, and although we could hardly 
converse, owing to the difficulties of speech, we 
managed to communicate that St George was of 
interest to both—on my side because he was the 
Patron Saint of England, on his because he was 
Greek. 

The Abbot showed us a very precious relic, 
produced from a box, a shallow chalice of ex- 
quisite workmanship depicting the Last Supper, 
and from which water could be drunk. Under 
a movable second bottom which could be un- 
screwed was a tiny rough piece of gold, which 
was said to be a portion of the chalice of the 
Last Supper, obtained from Jerusalem and 
presented to the monastery by the Emperor 
Commenos. How much truth there was in this 
claim it would be hard to say! 

We left delighted with our visit, and strolled 
down the hill, seeking out little glimpses of 
buildings, walls and gardens which would make 
charming sketches, enhanced by the vision and 
imagination of an artist. Here and there ill- 
coloured linen hung on lines and flapped in the 
breeze. Here and there were grave Turks 
fingering strings of beads. I thought at first 
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they were a kind of Mohammedan rosary, but 
was told they were used to soothe the nerves! 
Sometimes we saw guarded and heavily veiled 
Turkish women of the better class, and could 
just distinguish their refined and delicate features 
under their black veils. 

We descended to Venizelos Street, the Bond 
Street as it was of Salonika, and here we 
left behind the resignation of Islam, the quiet 
dignity and peace of the Turkish quarter and 
found ourselves in a thronging cosmopolitan 
crowd where it was said over thirty-eight 
nationalities rubbed shoulders. ‘The diversity of 
uniforms and national dresses was greater even 
than in France, and the varied tongues made a 
confused babel to the listener ! 

A great many shops were open, for in this 
curious town there are three rest days respected 
in a week: Friday the Mohammedans keep 
holy, Saturday the Jews, and Sunday the 
Christians. 

I had had a charming escort and wanted to 
give him some cigarettes as a souvenir, but all 
he would accept was a tinder-lighter, and I hope, 
as he was shortly going up the line in charge of 
a mule echelon, it served him in better stead 
than Alf’s in The Better ’Ole, which would never 
light his pipe, but when not required for that 
purpose would smoulder cheerfully, burning 
holes in his trousers pockets. 

I had met this boy in rather a curious way. 
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I mentioned the young subaltern who had sat 
next to me on the Jsmalia and who had told me 
of our escape from the rocks. One day I saw 
him in the streets of Salonika, or thought I 
did, and bowed, but as soon as he had saluted I 
realised my mistake and passed on. It was not 
Mr B Again in “ Rusty Backs” I thought 
I saw my young acquaintance and bowed, but 
this time, discovering my mistake, I apologised 
and said: “Iam so sorry; I mistook you for 
someone whom you resemble.” 

« Please do it again, Sister,” said the young 
man. 

I found this young boy was very lonely and 
friendless, so gave the name of my hospital and 
told him to call for tea when near by. The next 
thing I heard was that six weeks later he had 
been admitted to our hospital and asked for me 
as the only individual he knew, and I went to 
visit him, and wrote his letters for him and did 
all the things a friend can do for the sick. He 
was so appreciative of any little kindness. 

Just below the Turkish quarter and extending 
to the sea front is the Ghetto, a Jewish trading 
quarter where were most of the shops, restaurants 
and hotels. I had the privilege of being con- 
ducted over the Great Synagogue, with schools 
attached, one day. Our cicerone was a busy 
Jewish shopkeeper, but he proudly took us over 
it, and explained the signs and symbolic decora- 
tions and other arrangements. There was a 
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wide gallery surrounding the hall, and I asked 
what it was for. 

“ For the ladies,” he replied. 

“ But why don’t they sit below with the men ?” 
I asked. 

“ Because their charm and beauty would dis- 
tract us from our prayers,” was the chivalrous 
but unconvincing reply. 

In this quarter and abutting on Via Egnatia 
was the Turkish bazaar, where everything 
purchasable could be bought, and often at 
exorbitant prices. The vendors, on seeing a 
uniformed woman, would shout: “ Kom herr, 
Sister, kom herr,” and if one responded the 
bargain would begin. He would say double the 
price he expected, you would quote half, and the 
argument would proceed by chaffing and bargain- 
ing until the approximate price would be reached 
which you expected to pay and he expected to 
get! No prix fixe in Salonika! 

The sisters from the 4th and 5th Canadian 
Hospitals, in their blue uniforms and red-lined 
capes, had much more money than the grey-and- 
scarlet-garbed British nurses, and often they 
were accused of keeping up the prices (unwit- 
tingly, of course). 

The towels attracted me most ; they were very 
big Turkish bath-towels with lines of gold or 
colour and perhaps a minaret worked in red 
cotton in the corner. 

In Venizelos Street was Flocas—the Rumpel- 
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meyers of the town—where you never called the 
waiter “argon,” but clapped your hands or 
dropped a plate to attract his attention! It 
had a boarded floor, and one sat at little tables 
inside or on the pavement and drank tea or 
coffee and consumed wonderful French pastries 
or ate ices, while the noise and babel that went 
on was indescribable. Little paper and flower 
sellers wandered in to push their wares. When 
I arrived it was “out of bounds” on account of 
high prices, but the ban was removed later. 
Here the uniforms were very varied, the 
British, Serbian, Italian, French and Russian 
officers jostling each other. They all looked very 
magnificent, but none came up to our men for 
suitability of clothing, ease and dignity of bear- 
ing, not even the elaborately uniformed French. 
The White Tower was an interesting place to 
visit. It was guarded by Greek and English 
sentries—one could obtain permission to climb 
it—and there were the beginnings of a museum. 
I saw an interesting piece of excavation un- 
earthed by the Leinsters when trench-digging. 
On the top was a British Naval Signalling 
Station with a roof garden. Close by was the 
well-known White Tower Restaurant. Extend- 
ing to the east and behind the sea front was the 
Greek quarter and farther beyond the residential 
part of the town, where ran the trams with their 
funny little paper tram tickets and confusing 
Continental rule of the road. Here were houses 
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and beautiful villas, with gardens and tennis 
courts leading out to Calamaria and eventually 
to Sedhes and the Bay of Mikra, and dotted 
everywhere in all directions the camps of the 
French, British and their Allies. 

The Egnatian Way was an ancient road lined 
with shops, tinsmiths, coppersmiths, and cobblers’ 
rooms, where shoes were cleverly mended with 
wooden sprigs instead of nails: it was the 
Roman road known as Via Regia, which ran 
straight as a die, and led from Constantinople 
through Thessalonica, as the town was formerly 
called, to Durrazo. The road had formerly two 
gates: the triumphal arch of the S.E. one, con- 
structed by Galerius in 302, still remained, and 
the carvings on it were very splendid. Many 
quaint things could be bought —red-leather 
slippers with pom-poms, Macedonian stockings, 
sheep-bells with a silvery tinkle, and those 
quaint red earthenware pitchers ornamented 
with intricate designs in white. 

Not far away was the site of the Hippodrome 
and a great many of the chief churches were 
situated about this quarter. All the churches 
save one became mosques at the end of the 
fifteenth century and the frescoes, paintings and 
mosaics were coated with plaster; minarets were 
built, and it was only in 1912, on the Feast Day 
of St Demetrius, the soldier saint, that Salonika 
passed from Turkish into Greek hands again. 

A clergyman member of the Red Cross was a 
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learned Greek scholar, and he very kindly gave 
me the particulars and whereabouts of a dozen 
or more Byzantine churches—he himself had 
inspected about thirty. 

Most of the churches which were built be- 
tween the fourth and seventh centuries were 
magnificent, particularly that of St Demetrius. 
It had five aisles and was exquisitely adorned 
with mosaics and many-coloured marbles, sur- 
passing in beauty even those of Ravenna! Saint 
Sophia, sixth century, was a copy on a small 
scale of the mosque at Constantinople—it had a 
colonnade of verde-antico columns and glorious 
mosaics within. The Church of St Panteleemon 
was well worth a visit. St Panteleemon, a 
physician, is always depicted giving medicine 
from a little box with a long-handled spoon. 

St George was built in a.b. 400; it had a circular 
dome and some splendid mosaics. The Church 
of the Holy Apostles was cupolaed, and situated 
to the west of the town, and was very beautiful. 
The plaster put on by the Turks to conceal 
designs of the human form divine one could 
pick off piece by piece, discovering beauties little 
dreamt of underneath. They had perforce left 
their magnificent cut-glass candelabras as a 
legacy to the Greeks. 

The Church of St Paraskeve, known some- 
times as the Church of the Virgin, was said to 
be on the site of a heathen temple dedicated to 
Aphrodite. It was full of refugees. Close by 
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I saw a lamb being roasted whole on a revolving 
spit, which must have been quite a Biblical sight. 

The Church of the Prophet Elias and many 
others were given up at the time to the home- 
less refugees from the Macedonian towns occu- 
pied by the Bulgars. Women were spinning in 
this church. Nearly all the churches had white 
minarets standing beside them, and some of them 
were marked or damaged by Bulgar bullets and 
shells in the last Balkan War. 

I remember entering quite an obscure little 
church one day which was peopled by refugee 
families, each family taking a corner and ap- 
propriating it to themselves. They had no 
possessions save a few old rags, a pot or pan 
and perhaps a mattress. Two or three of them 
came forward and began to enlist my sympathy 
by pantomimic actions with an occasional word 
thrown in. 

I managed to gather from the gesture of 
chasing away being imitated that they had 
been chased away, especially when they said 
“Bulgar bad.” When they muttered “ Kavalla” 
I knew they were Macedonian peasants chased 
from the forts Kavalla or Demirhissar by the 
Bulgars, but when they moved the palms of 
their hands in 4 rotary motion on their stomachs 
and murmured “ Backsheesh ” I knew they were 
hungry and poor and wanted food. Poor victims 
of a war with which they had no concern, and, 
until involved in it, no interest ! 
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On the east of the town the Via Egnatia for 
a good distance skirted a lonely-looking expanse 
of land given up to the Turkish and Jewish 
cemeteries. Most of the Jews had raised tombs, 
their custom being not to bury underground. 

It was difficult to go out in Salonika without 
meeting a funeral: the Greek ones were very 
striking, as the corpse was exposed to view in an 
open coffin which was often covered with white 
cloth with silver designs. A young girl was 
often dressed as a bride in white and her head 
wreathed with flowers. It was a_ beautiful 
though awe-inspiring sight ! 

In the Turkish cemetery a rose bush frequently 
indicated a woman’s grave, a sword or fez a 
man’s. 

In the Greek cemetery the curious custom 
prevailed of having a glazed photo of the defunct 
let into the tombstone. 

I suppose there are sometimes advantages in 
getting familiar with death in this way, as it 
does not shock one so much as when one is not 
familiar with it. But it certainly was rather 
trying to go for a pleasure excursion and 
suddenly meet a funeral procession coming 
round the corner, preceded by the cakes and 
wine carried before the corpse. 

If there was one popular place in Salonika 
it was Coukis, where one purchased Turkish 
Delight, the real article, Rahat Loucoum, to 
send home in attractive cardboard boxes to 
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one’s friends. It was kept by a stout old Greek, 
who served one from a large mahogany chest 
containing numberless little drawers in which 
the little jelly squares were lying in their 
powdered sugar, before being weighed out and 
packed up. Every flavour was obtainable and 
the drawers were lettered in Greek with the name 
of the variety. There was lemon, caramel, orange, 
strawberry, pine-apple, raspberry, and so on and 
so forth, and the more expensive kinds contained 
burnt almonds. 

A royal picture was hanging up and I mistook 
it for Constantine, and said; “ Fancy your having 
Tino’s picture hung up!” 

«Not Tino,” replied the proprietor, “but the 
late King George. He good—he killed on 
Calamaria road,” and I remembered the 
shrine set up there and the sentry always on 
duty. It was sad to read of the burning of the 
shop in a letter dated December 8th, 1917: 

“The fire has made a tremendous difference. 
Prices—bad enough before—are worse than ever. 
Most places are non est. Coukis is gone with 
all the Turkish Delight. Venizelos Street is 
unrecognisable—there remains but the White 
Tower—but still the same old Mount Olympus 
looks down upon the same old harbour, and the 
smells have not departed !” 

Perhaps the most potent memory of the 
town was the mud, after a rainy day. It was 
frequently up to one’s ankles— pools, banks, 
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rivers of mud, everywhere; and as a disease 
generally has a remedy close at hand, on the 
principle of dock leaf being found growing near 
nettle, the remedy was there in the shape of 
numberless little bootblacks each with an elabo- 
rate boot-cleaning apparatus for black or brown 
boots, all complete, with foot-rest highly orna- 
mented with brass nails, and containing brushes, 
pastes and everything down to a piece of velvet 
for final polishing. The charge would be ten 
leptz, afterwards increased to fifteen. 

On one occasion I was going to meet a friend 
for tea at the Roma and I descended, looking 
my tidiest, but inadvertently plunged my nicely 
cleaned shoes in mud. It was no matter—a 
boot-boy was at the corner, but I had a similar 
accident farther on! In the end I had to get 
my boots cleaned no less than three times before 
reaching the paved street where I met my friend. 

The mud up the line was far worse. A couple 
of stories in The Balkan News may be quoted. 

A Field Service cap was seen floating on the 
mud. A crane was requisitioned to lift it and 
an A.S.C. driver was found under the cap. 
When the R.A.M.C. had cleaned the mud off 
its face, and cleaned out its mouth so that it 
could speak, it said: “I am standing on my 
lorry.” 

On another occasion an inquiry was sent 
round asking if anyone had seen a Turkish 
prisoner with two of our Tommies on guard as 
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they had gone amissing. Later it was rumoured 
that they had been found. The two men and 
their prisoner had stripped and were just prepar- 
ing “to swim along a stretch of the road.” 
Such was the spirit in which our men faced the 
mud, with all its attendant difficulties ! 


CHAPTER X 


THE FIRST RED CROSS KITCHEN 


so far has not come to the conclusion that 

our life consisted only of picnics, outings and 
entertainments. This was very far from being 
the case. We had to work hard, but before 
starting our work we had to wait about, and 
waiting is far harder than working. We had 
been warned in a leaflet by the Red Cross that 
‘on active service” we might have such a trial 
and the only thing to do was to be patient 
under it. 

It seemed hard to be three weeks travelling 
out and then to hang about without definite 
occupation for nine days, but that was our fate, 
and, what was worse, we had to watch the nurses 
worked to death with one-third of the B.S.F. in 
hospital and do nothing, or practically nothing. 
We went to the various wards to make a little 
lemonade or barley water, or to the officers’ ward 
pantry to help with trays. The reason given 
was that it was not much use giving us premises 
as any day we might have to move “into town” 
into a big building, where we would have fine 
corridors and marble floors and a drive with grand 
iron gates, etc.! The truth was that the Colonel, 

II5 


I: is to be hoped that anyone who has perused 
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charming as he was, was rather old-fashioned 
and did not quite understand this incursion of 
V.A.D.’s into his domain, and thought if the 
Red Cross sent us, the Red Cross should erect 
our building, besides providing our equipment. 

We had come over from Egypt with a ship- 
load of timber in planks. We knew there 
was no shortage, and we knew likewise there 
were capable R.E.’s. a few kilos away, who 
could put up a hut for our purposes in no 
time. 

And here the different points of view came in. 
Miss A and Miss B—— were anxious not 
to irritate the Colonel and to make no fuss, but 
gradually to win him round to the worth of our 
work. I, on the other hand, argued that if we 
were worth sending out at great expense all that 
way we should be given premises to work in 
without delay. We were at a base and there 
was no need to attempt to make bricks without 
straw. If we had been up the line it would have 
been another matter. 

I may mention that the nurses were distracted 
at this time trying to prepare necessary delicacies 
for their patients pint by pint on Primus stoves 
in windy bell tents. 

Miss A promised to go and have a talk 
with the Colonel, and the consequence was that 
on Ist July a little single tent shelter, open to 
the wind on one side, something like a stage 
bandstand, was put up. It was exposed to 
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the dust and partly to the sun, and the flies 
thoroughly enjoyed themselves in it ! 

The Red Cross equipment of stoves, utensils, 
etc., had to be unpacked in a neighbouring tent 
and carried to our new home and arranged, to- 
gether with a couple of benches and tables, and 
there it was we began our work in real earnest. 

Miss A. had already done cooking in 
France, and Miss B in an English military 
hospital, so they were more experienced in 
dealing in quantities than I was, and I must 
pay tribute here to their splendid and unsparing 
service in their work. 

Three times did our tent fall down, twice on 
top of us, when we all rushed to the poles to try 
and keep it up, and in so doing severely grazed 
our palms with rough splintering wood ; and once 
it fell down in the night, the wind even turning 
over the heavy refrigerators and their contents 
and filling the place with sand, till the whole 
floor was a mass of half-set jelly, lemonade and 
corn-flour well mixed with sand and dust, and 
affording a delicious meal for the flies, which 
came to feast as soon as the wind subsided and the 
sun came out! The poor Tommies suffered that 
day and missed some of the extra diets provided 
for them. 

At length, after a time of purgatory in this 
comic little shelter, we managed to secure from 
the Colonel, with whom Miss A had an- 
other heart-to-heart talk, an old single sergeants’ 
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mess tent, full of holes, which was very little 
protection from the elements. It was not 
trenched and we often sat in it with our feet 
kept out of puddles of water by planks, while 
the rain poured in through the holes on our 
heads and shoulders. It was a case of dodg- 
ing; there was no place to escape to. You 
would find out a comfortable corner and set to 
work, then the rain would drop and you would 
have to move your chair a yard, then you would 
find you were in a lake and move again, and this 
went on until the sun came out, to beat down in 
fury and attract the flies. 

At the beginning we were given two helpers: 
one of them was a seasoned old soldier, while 
the other was a boy from the Lancashire and 
Yorkshire Regiment, a dear little fellow, so in- 
genuous and bright. His favourite song was: 

Take me back to dear old Blighty, 

Put me on the train for London town, 
Take me over there—drop me anywhere, 
Liverpool, Leeds or Manchester, 

Well, I don’t care . . . ete. 


It was considered a privilege to help in the 
Red Cross Kitchen, as there were often little tit- 
bits for helpers, even if the work was hard. 

The stoves with which we cooked were oil and 
were quite unsuited to tents, for the wind came 
in and blew the flames about irregularly. 

A couple of Soyers stood outside the tent and 
from these we were able to obtain hot water 
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to steam the Benger’s, or the ‘“ Vengeance,” 
as one of our later “fatigues,” an ex-valet, 
called it. 

Soyers were large portable boilers with hinged 
lids and fire-box underneath, and were invented 
by the French chef Soyer who went out to the 
Crimean War with Florence Nightingale. I 
often thought of his Gallic wit when, asked 
what epitaph he wished put over his grave, he 
replied: ‘‘ Soyez tranquille.” 

One day we were resting, and taking the 
after-dinner siesta so necessary in that part of 
the world, when the alarm of “ Fire!” was raised. 
We jumped up, dressed quickly and rushed like 
the wind towards the hospital, thinking it might 
be our tent which had taken fire. 

My heart was beating with fear and horror as 
I was the last to use the stove, and wondered if 
I had been foolish enough to forget to extinguish 
it and if it had been overturned by accident. As 
we approached, it was found that a hospital tent 
was being destroyed, helpless patients were being 
moved out, and the walking ones were helping 
the orderlies to remove charred hospital lockers, 
wooden hoops of mosquito nets, twisted iron of 
bedsteads, etc. 

Thank God the fire had been quickly extin- 
guished and no spark had been blown to another 
tent to cause a further conflagration. 

The fire was probably caused by a man 
smoking near his net. Smoking inside was 
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strictly prohibited, all smokers having to in- 
dulge in the weed outside—sometimes a bed 
was pulled out for this purpose. 

Woe to the person who was responsible for the 
burning of a £170 Waring & Gillow marquee! 
I heaved a great sigh of relief that it was not 
our tent. 

But after this as a necessary precaution we 
were not allowed to have Soyers near our tent, 
but were permitted to have the use of two up 
near the cook-house, and the kindly sergeant 
cook had them stoked for us. One day I had 
occasion to go and ask him a great and personal 
favour. It was the custom for one of his 
assistants to kill chickens for the officers’ ward 
in front of the huge meat-safe, a few yards from 
our Red Cross Kitchen and in full view. I 
crossed the blazing bit of field to ask him if 
he would kindly have them killed behind the 
meat-safe instead of in front. This was readily 
acceded to, but the look in his eyes told me 
that he thought I must be a slight mental 
case ! 

It was in this meat-safe there was a huge pair 
of scales, and there we would go to be weighed 
from time to time, and the heat certainly took 
away superfluous adipose tissue. Considering 
that all day the perspiration ran down our faces 
like rain, we would naturally tend to become 
thinner. Miss B » who had lived in the 
tropics, was very clever at making ice cream, 
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and when there was a surplus of ice she would 
often freeze a pail of custard. 

The sister in charge of the officers’ ward, 
which at that time was full of young subalterns, 
would tell us of her difficulty in administering 
the postprandial draught of medicine. All 
would appear fast asleep. But one day when 
ice cream was sent from the Red Cross Kitchen 
she happened to mention “ice cream” and 
everyone became wide awake and sat up 
smiling ! 

In the meantime we were very busy. Miss 
A would go down early in the morning and 
make baths of arrowroot, corn-flour, Benger’s, 
etc., with a giant whisk. After first breakfast 
Miss B and I would go down, while Miss 
A returned for second breakfast. 

Albumen water was in great demand, and it 
would take one of us two hours to break four 
hundred eggs, separating yolks from whites. 
Every now and again a bad one would make us 
run with it to the rubbish bin, and the orderly 
would carry off the boxes of broken shells every 
quarter of an hour, as they became thick with 
flies. Lemon, milk and egg jellies were in great 
demand, and these, in enamel pails, were placed 
in huge refrigerators to set. Large cakes were 
made for each ward in turn, and these gave great 
delight to the men, even if only one slice was the 
portion of each. Chicken cream manufactured 
from tinned chicken, or, in an emergency, rabbit, 
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and flavoured up in every possible way, was one 
person’s work for one hour. Miss A would 
go up for first lunch while we remained, and we 
would go for second while she did all the clerical 
work. 

Each sister had lists of the dishes which could 
be manufactured by us, and every day would 
send in one of these “chits” signed, and with 
the number of rations required entered against 
the particular dish wanted. The whole require- 
ments of the wards would be entered by the 
Head of the Kitchen and totalled, and the stores 
indented for and drawn in the afternoons on a 
big-wheeled stretcher ambulance would be in 
proportion to this list. 

Next morning, from ten to twelve, each sister 
would send down her orderly with plates and 
basins, and he would mention from which ward he 
came and would be given his portions to take back, 
to be administered to the patients at once or kept 
by the sister till required, in her refrigerator. 

Doling out to the orderlies, bringing their 
wooden trays, was taken in turn, and it certainly 
took one person nearly two hours out of each 
morning. The various liquids were given out 
by means of cups which were kept in pails of cold 
water when not in use. Large enamel soup- 
ladles measured out the jelly. 

I remember two egg flips being ordered one 
day for the next, for patients who were very ill. 
I made them and took them straight to the ward 
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as I did not want them to stand. Sister came 
out and took one. 

“‘T shan’t want the other, thank you,” she said. 
“Poor D died in the night.” 

It seemed to bring one very near the tragedy 
of the war. Still more so when a “fatigue” 
came to help and greeted us with the news that 
eight had “ gone” during the night. One could 
not help thinking of the relations at home, and 
the cables that were going to be sent which 
would bring misery to those eight homes. 

If ever I had occasion to enter the wards, 
seeing the cheery Tommies bearing their pain 
and suffering so cheerfully made a feeling of 
admiration come over me and I felt I was 
walking on holy ground. 

Lemonade, to my mind, was the great work 
of the day! We would come down to make it 
at five, and we three V.A.D.’s, and perhaps two 
helpers, would be busy grating or peeling three 
hundred lemons in order to make the essence, 
and squeezing the juice into an enamelled 
casserole. If people came in to talk we never 
stopped, but would answer them without looking 
up. By eight-o’clock supper my hand was like 
that of someone suffering with palsy, and I could 
hardly hold the enamel tumbler of hot tea, and 
once or twice dropped it on the clean cloth. 
The lemonade was given to the sisters in small 
portions, very strong, and they diluted it as 
directed. In the daytime we had often a 
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minute or two to spare when we could have 
grated a few lemons, but the Sicilian wooden 
crates never came till five, and sometimes they 
were late and then the rush was tremendous. 

Being a chess-player’s daughter, I tried to 
think out how this problem could be solved, 
and suggested to Miss A that when three 
hundred pints of lemonade were ordered we 
should make it out of two hundred and seventy- 
five lemons, thus saving twenty-five. This 
should be done for about twelve days, till we 
had collected three hundred, and then our work 
would always be well in hand in the future. 
This was agreed to, and once we had collected 
our three hundred lemons we were able to 
proceed with the lemonade-making in com- 
parative comfort and leisure, grating an odd 
dozen at any slack moment of the day. 

A splendid scheme was initiated by Miss A——, 
namely, the soaking of the squeezed lemon halves 
in water. After sweetening, this was doled out 
to all and sundry who visited the tent—officers, 
nurses, orderlies, even the labouring Greek 
benefited, and as it was quite easy to drink pints 
and pints during the day, it may be imagined 
how this was appreciated. 

There was one economy which we made and 
that was in milk. It was no uncommon thing 
for us to open a hundred or more tins of un- 
sweetened milk every day for use in arrowroot, 
jelly, ete. Pouring the milk quickly into the 
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baths, one always left a few drops at the bottom 
of the tin; there was not time to drain them 
properly. One helper, a Manx farmer’s son, 
took great joy in draining these at his leisure 
and was very proud when he could produce a 
pint or more of undiluted drainings at the end 
of his work. 

Junket was down on our list of dishes and 
was sometimes ordered, but we were never able 
to make it. No ordinary milk was allowed to 
be used, and the tinned milk could never be 
persuaded to “junk.” 

Yet, in spite of all difficulties it was a fascinat- 
ing time—dealing with such large quantities 
gave one such a sense of power, and it was 
splendid to think we might be helping to save 
lives by indispensable work. 

Later on the Canadian Hospitals set up 
kitchens, and those who ran them were called 
Dieticians, but we were proud to be known as 
Cooks. 


CHAPTER XI 


FRESH SURROUNDINGS 


EK always knew when we went to ZZ 

\ \ Hospital to start the Test Kitchen 

that we should split up and go to 
different places when the thirteen V.A.D. 
cooks who were expected came out. They 
were supposed to start on August 2nd; it was 
then put off till August 16th, and there seemed 
delay after delay—they were eventually sent the 
unnecessarily long route via Egypt. 

Miss B was anxious if possible to work 
on an Ambulance train, but in the end she 
stayed on at ZZ Hospital. Miss A—— left 
to take charge of a Convalescent Home for 
Sisters which was to be started in a Turkish 
Pasha’s house. 

I was to go to YY Hospital, which was being 
opened in a large building formerly a Greek 
Orphanage known as Papafie. I was very 
pleased to go as, though I had grown fond of 
ZZ Hospital and was friendly with several of 
the sisters, I preferred to be nearer town. 

On August 30th the Red Cross car fetched 
me and my belongings, and I was deposited at 
my new quarters. 

The new hospital was perched high on a slope 
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just outside the town, and was practically a Scot- 
tish unit, for nearly everyone had come originally 
from Scotland, though the Company had been 
trained and drilled at Aldershot. As we passed 
through the town we noticed Serbs everywhere 
in their blue uniforms, ready to take up the fight 
again after being re-outfitted and equipped. I 
found myself made very welcome by the YY 
nurses who had been at the ZZ for a short 
time previously. The following day the Acting 
Matron and the Colonel had a council of war as 
to where I was to start my work, and eventually 
I was given a third of a huge room, with a black- 
and-white marble floor and Greek key pattern 
border, two-thirds of which were screened off for 
the dining hall. Here meals were going on all 
day, tin plates being often dropped on the floor, 
and at dinner we could hear the stentorian voice 
of the staff sergeant accompanying the orderly 
officer of the day: “Any complaints?” —a 
stupid form, for no one ever complained, though 
I was asked for bread over the screen: “ Sister, 
give us a loaf, we’re hungry !” 

As soon as the equipment arrived I set 
busily to work arranging the room, setting up 
the stoves and making window curtains. I 
made many visits to the Lieut.-Quartermaster’s 
stores to get whatever I wanted extra to my 
equipment. I got nearly everything I required 
by merely giving a “chit” with my signature, 
and I soon found my premises well outfitted and 
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stocked. I looked upon it all with great pride. 
This was my very own little place, and besides 
making it a useful department, I was anxious 
for it to be a little oasis in the desert for those 
who cared to visit it. Thereupon I procured a 
table and serge tablecloth and extra chairs and 
placed them in one corner. I pinned maps and 
pictures on the wall. Screens placed around 
gave a little privacy and made a kind of office 
where the clerical work could be easily done. 

That very day, August 31st, 1 went down 
with Matron and a padre in an ambulance to 
town; she and I were bent on a visit to the Red 
Cross Stores to obtain several things we both 
required. 

We had not gone farther than the Champ de 
Mars when we found ourselves in the midst of 
street fighting. At this time the Venizelists 
were mobilising, with the support of the Allies. 
They were nearly all noble-looking men and 
had fine expressions and a look of determination 
in their eyes. Many of them were from Crete, 
as was M. Venizelos himself. They wore on 
the left arm an armlet of blue and white, the 
colours of the Greek national flag, like our R.E, 
signallers’ arm badge, but reversed. 

Some distance from the YY Sisters’ Quarters 
was established the training camp of this young 
army, and they were very busy. We used to 
watch them start on their route marches down 
the road which divided the hospital camp, and 
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nearly all day they seemed to be practising bugle 
calls, which I suppose are always a great delight 
and inspiration to raw and unseasoned warriors. 

On this memorable day they were united with 
the French in quelling a sortie of the Royalist 
troops from the barracks. Shots had been fired 
and guns were entrained across the street. The 
ambulance stopped and a parley took place as 
to whether we should go back or proceed to 
town, and we all decided in favour of the latter 
course. This was my first experience of being 
in a “scrap,” and it was very exciting ! 

The next day there was a thunderstorm, and 
late in the afternoon, when I was busy in the 
building, I looked out of the windows towards 
the Sisters’ Quarters and saw a tremendous 
glow in the sky. I rushed across, thinking my 
marquee was on fire, but found it was the next 
one, which was burnt out in six minutes. Every- 
one was running about with pails of water or 
earth, and though the tent was burned to ashes, 
and most of the sisters’ things destroyed, no 
harm came to anyone. I was selfishly relieved 
my things had not suffered damage as they 
would have been difficult to replace quickly, 
such a distance from home. 

An inquiry was held. The suspicion was 
that someone in the tent had been smoking 
or had left a lighted candle near a mosquito 
net, but no proof could be brought forward. 
Eventually it was decided the tent had been 
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struck by lightning, and this was the most 
sensible and chivalrous decision which could 
have been reached. 

The rules about smoking were rather peculiar. 

In our V.A.D. rules it was stated that no 
smoking was allowed except in our own quarters. 
The army rule, as interpreted at the YY, was 
that no one was to smoke nearer the tent ropes 
than six feet. The consequence was that every 
night in the dusk a group of nurses would stand 
having their evening whiff six feet from the tent 
ropes in their night attire ! 

The tents were not trenched and our next 
visitation was one of water. The rain came 
down one night as though bucketfuls were 
being poured out; the water streamed in and I 
remember putting out my hand and seizing my 
shoes to prevent them being floated away. The 
younger M.O.’s heard of our untrenched tents 
and very gallantly came and started trenching 
them. ‘The job was afterwards finished by a 
fatigue party under a corporal. 

In this camp the Sisters’ Quarters were sur- 
rounded by barbed wire, but this was not found 
a sufficient protection, for one night some sisters 
woke up suddenly and were horrified to see two 
Greeks stealthily creeping about. 

After this Seaforth Highlanders were em- 
ployed as guards and they patrolled the com- 
pound each night with fixed bayonets. Going 
from one tent to another in the night wearing 
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a dark kimono one might be challenged by 
“Halt! Who goes there?” and we had to 
remind ourselves to say swiftly: “A friend.” 

Peter Gaffrey, Matron’s orderly, was an in- 
stitution at YY; always kindly, patient and 
willing; he it was who brought strong cups of 
hot tea round to people with headaches in the 
morning, and he would slip these under the 
mosquito net before proceeding to the next: 
‘‘Sistorr, here’s your tea. I do be hoping yourr 
headache’s bettorr.” 

He was the one to get hot water for you at 
night if you were afraid to manipulate the giant 
Primus stoves yourself in the bath huts. Peter 
was a Glaswegian Hibernian and had a son, of 
whom he was very proud, in the Scottish Horse. 

I for one shall never forget Peter and his 
kindness, if I live to be a hundred. He was 
one of the old school now fast disappearing. 

To return to my Red Cross Kitchen. 

How happy I was preparing my room, for work 
was not to begin till Sunday evening. I think 
that week was one of the nicest I ever spent. 

The Colonel provided me with a Greek as 
orderly — Constantinos Skipopoulous — who 
spoke a little English with a “ Mid-West” twang ! 
He had been in the States. ‘“Shuh, Sister, I’ 
hustle and get work done. Gee! floor dirty, but 
Costos soon fix it.” He was a good sort was 
Costos—young and good-looking and willing, 
but sad to say not able to stay long, as he was 
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mobilised in the Venizelist army, and I had to 
bid him “ good-bye.” 

My next helper was an Englishman who had 
had shell shock at Ypres and was delicate. He 
was a wonderful musician, played the piano and 
organ most beautifully, and was in great re- 
quest at concerts. His nickname was “ Jellico,” 
as it somewhat resembled his Devonshire sur- 
name. 

He was totally unsuited to army life, but 
made a plucky attempt to make the best of it, 
and found the Red Cross Kitchen a safe refuge 
from which he could not be torn to perform 
sanitary duties—his bugbear ! 

There he lived, moved and had his being, and 
many a time did I find him using his shaving 
tackle, cleaning buttons or polishing boots in a 
remote corner of it. 

Jellico was very curious about me. He fre- 
quently “‘ pumped ” me. 

“Sister, what is your homelike?” “Are your 
people rich?” ‘Do you drive a carriage ?” 

I told him we were very quiet in our style of 
living, but that if he ever came to see us we 
might manage to turn the coal-scuttle upside 
down to provide a seat for him ! 

Not long afterwards a “fatigue” who knew 
my home came, and it seems Jellico questioned 
him as to the kind of village I lived in. All the 
satisfaction he got was: ‘‘ The sort of place where 
Bristol business men builds their bungerlos.” 
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It was too true. The sweet little village of 
my childhood, being near this city, had been 
defaced by stucco villas with coloured-glass 
fanlights and gabled dwellings in cheap imita- 
tion of Elizabethan houses. 

I had been promised two V.A.D.’s to help me 
as soon as they arrived from England. On the 
8th two turned up very late, after an adven- 
turous journey. It seems they had been two 
of a party of thirteen coming out. At Malta 
they went for an excursion and missed the boat 
which was to take them on to Egypt with the 
others, and so were sent direct by a mule trans- 
port and arrived in advance. 

As YY Hospital was the nearest to the port, 
the Commissioner sent them straight up to 
me; the next day they spent hunting for their 
luggage, which had gone astray; they began 
work on the Sunday. 

The orders from the wards began to get 
larger and larger, so extra help was essential. 

I arranged a time-table, so that we should all 
three take different work each day. 

Not long after their arrival Miss C re- 
ceived a visit from her cousin, who came from 
my own native city. I was interested at once, 
and asked him if he knew my family, but he did 
not. When I learnt his name (I had not caught 
it at the introduction) I found he was the son 
of the undertaker whose firm had put all my 
forbears under ground ! 
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The Commissioner having given me two 
hundred drachme to spend on extras for the 
Kitchen, I went down town to buy flavourings 
and other things. In Orosdi Backs I found a 
number of tubes—like large paint tubes—con- 
taining all kinds of flavouring: vanilla, lemon, 
cinnamon, pine-apple, chocolate, raspberry and 
strawberry—also onion, etc. I got some tubes 
of colouring as well. They were typically 
French, and we were able to vary our dishes 
immensely by means of these. 

There was quite an excitement amongst the 
orderlies as to what the flavouring of the milk 
jelly would be! 

One day I flavoured it with pine-apple and 
coloured it a delicate yellow, and an orderly 
said: “You quite surpassed yourself to-day, 
Sister. I’ve never tasted anything so nice.” 

At this hospital there were many orderlies— 
highly educated men, priests, students, ministers 
and others, and the way they carried out their 
menial duties and put up with difficulties was 
splendid. They took their work very seriously 
and I am sure tried to live up to the origin of 
their badge in Mosaic times. ‘“ And the Lord 
said to him, Make a brazen serpent and set it 
up for a sign. Whosoever being struck and 
shall look on it, shall live.” 

There was the same shortage of help as at the 
ZZ, and one day I applied for an extra helper 
and was sent T—-—. I rejoiced in the fact and 
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was boasting of my luck to one of the nurses, 
when she said: “I had him and kept him just 
two days. He’s a charming man, but a dreamer 
—said to be one of the most learned theologians 
in Scotland.” 

T—— turned up and as I looked at him I 
thought: ‘“ How topsy-turvy the war has turned 
the world. Here is a man who should be 
in his study chair in the little manse library 
of a Scottish village, and here he is about to 
carry pails of beef-tea and barley-water for me 
in a military hospital in Greece!” Almost 
my first request was that he should go outside 
the building to the cook-house, where I had been 
given the use of two Soyers. The sergeant 
cook was a great friend of mine on the strength 
of my having taken my diploma at the N.T.S.C. 
while he had attended six classes there under 
the scheme for training army cooks. His second- 
in-command was the living image of Charlie 
Chaplin, who had already reached the picture 
palaces of Salonika, being seen daily on the 
screen in all his various escapades. 

This double of Charlie Chaplin was to become 
my bitter enemy, as will be told later on. 

Torrevert=towl : he was some time in 
returning from the cook-house, and when he 
walked in slowly with his good short-sighted 
eyes peering over his spectacles, he waited for 
my question. 

Myse.r: Water boiling yet, T 
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T (hesitatingly). It’s harrd to say, Sister, 
it’s harrd to say. 

This from a learned classical scholar! If I 
had had time to enjoy the joke and see the 
humorous side of it 1 might have smiled, but a 
large percentage of the thousand patients in the 
hospital were waiting for their rations of arrow- 
root and I had no time for being entertained. 
Poor T had to go, and his place was taken 
by a man who had less learning and more 
common sense. 

You do in the army what you don’t do to any 
great extent outside it—namely, “winning.” If 
you want anything and see it is not in use, you 
take it. It is a communist ideal and makes 
you feel that you would not like to live under 
an extreme Socialist rule where the rights of 
property would not be respected. You leave 
your Red Cross Kitchen one night with twelve 
jugs—next morning you find ten. You leave 
it in the afternoon with six chairs and in the 
evening you find five, and so on. I had obtained 
by signed chits all I wanted from the Lieut.- 
Quartermaster, but half of the things had dis- 
appeared ; in other words, had been ‘“‘ won” by 
others! One day a precious toaster belonging 
to my stove was missing and I got the Adjutant 
to put it in routine orders. 

Imagine my dismay when the Lieutenant- 
Quartermaster under C.O.’s orders came round 
with a bundle of signed “chits” in his hand 
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to check my stock! After a minute’s reflection 
dismay changed to amusement, and I laughed 
in his face. It couldn’t be done. Give me 
a room to myself which I could lock up and 
I would be responsible, but give me a third 
of a room with only screens to divide it 
from the dining hall and it couldn’t be done! 
Lieut.-Quartermaster argued and lectured, but 
all to no purpose. Before a V.A.D. could be 
reformed the whole army system would have to 
be altered ! 


CHAPTER XII 


LETTERS AND CABLES 


O one who has not been on active service 

N can understand the satisfaction I ob- 

tained from a dozen green envelopes 

which were presented to me by a young subaltern 
of the Leinsters. 

When we were at the ZZ Matron allowed us 
to seal our letters, putting us on our honour not 
to write any particulars about numbers in hospital, 
dispositions of troops, units, distances, ships in 
the bay, or any military information whatsoever, 
and she franked them on the top left-hand corner 
of the envelope. 

When I reached the YY Hospital I was ad- 
vanced a stage and allowed to frank my own 
letters, but one day a nurse’s letter was opened 
at the Base Censor’s Office and in it was found 
she had mentioned ships in the harbour. It 
was very wrong of her, but no doubt she meant 
no harm. From that moment, however, our 
privileges were taken from us, and two thousand 
or so had to suffer for the stupid (I will not say 
malicious) indiscretion of one. 

The poor padres had the unpleasant job of 
censoring the sisters’ letters thrust upon them, 
and I think some of them found some rather 
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unpleasant comments on their duty in them, for 
one came in distress to me and said: “*‘ How could 
you say such unkind things in your letter? You 
know we dislike doing this job, but we have to, 
and it is rather hard we should be ‘strafed’ by 
the sisters for doing our duty.” 

No longer were we to head our letters with an 
address—the address if to be written had to be 
hidden in the body of the letter. No doubt all 
these precautions were wise. A mail-boat might 
be torpedoed, the letters seized and read by the 
enemy, or it might be possible, but not probable, 
that a spy might get into the postal service— 
stranger things had happened than that. 

There was a time when the battleships were 
ranged parallel with the quay blockading Greece 
—the numbers must be kept secret, even though 
the whole world knew Greece was blockaded. 

Some sisters would go down to the Base 
Censor’s Office with their letters; they did not 
mind a stranger reading their confidences and 
private news so much as an officer whom they 
might be seeing daily. Others would ask officers 
at the hospital to censor the letters, and it was 
quite amusing to note the different methods of 
each. Of course if they passed anything out of 
order they were in danger of having their rank 
reduced. Dr M , who had been in khaki 
two months, would conscientiously scan each 
line, not exactly reading it, but on the look-out 
for proper names of places, and would carefully 
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sign inside and out, seal the letter and carry it 
off in his pocket. Captain C , an Irishman, 
who was a South African veteran, wearing a 
herbaceous border of ribbon, and who was the 
sort of man to leave his sword at home in his 
sister’s umbrella stand, would seal the letter 
and frank it on the outside, much to the horror 
of Dr M , who would correct the seasoned 
campaigner with all the assurance of a novice. 
Captain C knew that it is everything to let 
people see you trust them. 

Needless to say, when I was given green 
envelopes I was delighted. These envelopes 
need not be censored at the hospital, but were 
liable to examination at the base. You had to 
sign a certificate stating on your honour that the 
contents of the envelope referred to nothing but 
private affairs. 

Talking of censoring, I remember at the YY 
Hospital a very conscientious M.O. coming in 
great distress to me. He had had to censor his 
patients’ letters and amongst them found an 
extremely disloyal one, full of lies about our 
campaign, which was addressed to another 
soldier at Gibraltar: a dangerous letter, and one 
calculated to spread sedition, at any rate among 
the uneducated. What was he to do? It was 
useless to reason with a patient—a pig-headed 
rebel—it seemed wrong to destroy it, and yet 
if sent everything would have to be scratched 
through except the address and signature. ‘The 
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poor man seemed quite worried over his responsi- 
bility. I told him I believed in “ the wisdom of 
the serpent, and the harmlessness of the dove.” 
I said: “ You are an M.O., not trained to censor 
letters, and it is not right with your responsible 
work to give you the job. Write across the 
envelope in big letters, ‘To be censored at the 
Base,’ and leave it to the Base Censor.” 

One day I went out to tea with the Colonel 
of the P.Q. Stationary Hospital near the Lembet 
Road. For a long time I could never under- 
stand why a stationary hospital was a hospital 
that was liable to be moved about, but it was 
explained to me that it always had to be so far 
behind the line, and when the line advanced it 
advanced also. When it was time for me to 
return, the Colonel stood in the middle of the 
road, as the custom was, to stop a passing lorry 
or ambulance to get me a lift to town. A very 
smart car came along and stopped and I was 
taken on it. It contained an important R.E. 
officer who told me he was in charge of a branch 
of the postal service, and who chatted to me 
as the chauffeur drove us quickly to town. It 
seemed the car was going to the YY and was to 
put us down at the very door. We talked of 
the postal arrangements of the YY, and I praised 
the postman, his punctuality and obliging ways. 
The next day the postman came in looking 
very happy; he had been promoted to corporal 
that morning. In my ignorance of military 
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procedure, I flattered myself that my praise had 
done the trick ! 

After I had been there some time two 
V.A.D.’s came out and were given a job in the 
port. They became friendly with a naval man, 
who offered to motor them up to near the line. 
They had the bad taste to accept, and went up 
as sightseers to a part where men were being 
killed and wounded! They were seen through 
field-glasses by a military “big-wig,” who was 
rightly furious, and who signalled to have them 
stopped by sentries all the way on their return 
journey. There was a great “to do” about it, 
and these women were nearly sent home, but 
were eventually allowed to remain. From this 
moment all the nurses who had been out from 
the beginning were confined to the base. I was 
particularly annoyed, as I had had a delightful 
invitation to go with a friend to visit a camp at 
Langaza. A case of the innocent suffering for 
the guilty. 

The boat we went out in was crowded with 
young men in the employ of the Eastern Tele- 
graph Company. I was much struck by the 
cable service maintained. I had occasion to 
send half-a-dozen cables home. I was in great 
anxiety about a dear friend who had not long 
to live. I hoped she would last till my return, 
though perhaps it was unkind to wish that, as 
she was suffering. I arrived home about three 
or four weeks after her funeral and was greeted 
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with the news at the station. During the week 
the rates were high, but at the week-end cables 
could be sent at half rates, and when possible 
one took advantage of this concession. I 
remember at the cable office being asked by 
a Maltese official about our hospital and how 
many patients we had. ‘The questioner was 
doubtless a strong pro-Ally, but I was glad to 
be able to say, “I don’t know. Iam nota nurse. 
I am a cook,” and thus combine courtesy and 
discretion. It was very convenient being a cook 
at the time. 

Just about this time I felt I wanted an outing, 
so left my helpers in charge and took a day off. 
I was going to enjoy myself thoroughly and 
make it a “red-letter day.” 

I went to the 386th Serbian Hospital to meet 
a friend and visit Sedhes. It was a lovely day. 
We walked to the quaint little village, entered 
the Greek school, inspected the little church 
with its cut-glass candelabra and eikons, studied 
the peasants, and priced the beautiful coloured 
national dress and worked aprons. We entered 
a cottage where lived a young husband, wife 
and baby. They looked so happy, but had no 
furniture—no chairs or table; a low couch in 
the corner, some pots and pans! How poor they 
were compared with our villagers! 

We climbed a minaret and saw the open-air 
bath of a former palace. It was a delightful 
day. We found a little burnt-out bivouac tent 
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and possessed ourselves of the Serbian helmet, 
dish and water-bottle which the flames had not 
destroyed. We drew lots, and the Serbian 
helmet fell to me and was afterwards beautifully 
polished for me by a Scottish “fatigue” called 
Fraser. 

It had been a day of days! 

When I came down to the road to hail a 
lorry a huge French one stopped, and the driver, 
with cape of fur, courteously gave me a lift as 
far as the trams. I was pleased with everything, 
my outing, my helmet, in fact with all the 
world; but Nemesis was waiting ! 

I went straight to the Red Cross Kitchen to 
see if all was right, and Jellico greeted me with 
the following tale. It seems that just after I 
had left a message came to say that an important 
visit was to be paid to the hospital that after- 
noon! The Venizelist Archbishop of Salonika 
was coming with his attendants, accompanied by 
the D.M.S. and his staff; the C.O. and Matron, 
etc., would be showing them over the hospital ; 
in fact the procession would consist of fourteen 
persons. 

The V.A.D.’s received this message, but as 
they had arranged to go out to tea with officers 
they decided not to stay in, as the Archbishop 
was very inconveniently arriving in their “ off 
duty ” hours ! 

The Kitchen was left, and at three the procession 
entered, the Archbishop in his purple robes, with 
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ring on hand. Jellico, an ecclesiastically minded 
young man, knelt and kissed the ring. The 
D.M.S. very naturally inquired: “ Where is the 
sister in charge ?” 

Some little delicacy was asked for the Arch- 
bishop to taste, and some sour port wine jelly 
found in the refrigerator, and in which Miss 
C-—— had accidentally put an extra quantity ot 
gelatine, was given the poor man! What must 
he have thought of English cooking! 

Anyone who takes the least pride in their 
work will understand my dismay on hearing 
the news | 

If I had known what was going to take place 
I would never have left the hospital, but isn’t it 
always the way, when you want a thing to 
look its best for some special reason something 
always goes wrong? The only thing to do is 
to accept the situation with philosophy and 
remember that life is a series of ups and downs, 
and if it were not it would be very monotonous. 

I mentioned Fraser, my Scottish orderly 
about this time. He was one of the finest- 
looking men I had ever met. He got badly 
damaged in a brawl with Greeks in the town 
one night, though what he was doing or how it 
all happened no one will ever know; he was 
imperturbable and monosyllabic. I saw him 
with his face all bandaged up in the courtyard 
and spoke to him, and the next thing was that 
he was established as my helper under the 
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musician. He did his work with a stroke of 
the arm. 

Nothing pleased me more when there was a con- 
cert in the dining hall at night than to see Fraser 
perched up on a chair on a table overlooking the 
screens, monarch of all he surveyed, enjoying 
the songs of old Scotland, and chuckling over 
the dryly humorous anecdotes and stories told 
by the padre orderlies. 

One of these I cannot help quoting. 

A young Scotsman wanted to propose to his 
girl but hardly knew how to begin, being rather 
shy and awkward. At last he invited her for a 
walk and directed her steps to the churchyard, 
where he passed by his forbears’ graves. 

“‘My father and mother lie here,” he said, 
“and my grandparents too.” ‘The girl obediently 
looked at the tombstones, when he gripped her 
arm and said in a dramatic whisper: “And, 
Maggie, will ye no lie there with me one day ?” 

One song was always taboo, and that was 
Home, Sweet Home. Anyone who attempted 
even to hum or whistle it on active service was 
considered a rank outsider. 


CHAPTER XIII 


THE PATIENTS 


not qualified to write of them as if I 

had actually worked in them, and in order 
to give an idea of their atmosphere include an 
impression written by a nursing sister who did 
yeoman service in Macedonia and was univers- 
ally beloved by her staff and patients. 


Be G only a visitor in the wards, I am 


‘* Much has been said about hospitals, but very 
little about the patients, for whose benefit the 
hospitals existed. 

“ Out in Macedonia, where climate conditions 
conspired to irritate and to remind one every 
minute of the distance which existed—not only 
in fact—from that dear, comfortable England we 
had left behind, it was good to be in the wards! 

‘«* As all who have worked in an army hospital 
know, there is always a friendly atmosphere 
where the British Tommy is found. A collec- 
tion or a ward full of him becomes the quint- 
essence of friendliness. In Macedonia this 
friendliness was the more appreciated because 
of that feeling of exile which we all had in 
common. 
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“The wards stood somehow for a little bit of 
England, and whatever might be going on out- 
side in the way of Turkish bazaars and minarets, 
dirty roads and dirtier people, we inside were all 
British and could never be anything but con- 
descendingly tolerant of those things that were 
not! One had only to take but a few steps 
from the hospital gates to be lost in a maze of 
queer streets, malodorous as only Salonika streets 
can be, paved with the craziest of cobble-stones, 
invariably lacking a footpath of any description, 
the air filled with the babble of many different 
tongues. It was after passing through these 
streets that one was glad to be in the wards 
again, and to see the cleanliness of everything 
and the cheerfulness of everyone. 

“ Possibly cheerfulness is hardly the word. The 
Salonika Tommy was not exactly a cheerful soul, 
and who shall blame him? He was up against 
too much out there. He knew too well how 
people in England (true, only the thoughtless 
and ignorant, but nevertheless a substantial 
number) were thinking and saying that his was 
a picnic party. A poor picnic, judged by the 
standard of pleasure obtained therefrom—the 
terrible monotony of the first couple of years 
out there, before there was really much fighting 
(except against those other very deadly enemies, 
the fly and the mosquito)—the heart-breaking 
tasks of breaking stones and making roads under 
a broiling sun—the awful weariness of the treks 
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in full order over a hopeless marching country, 
where one arrived at the top of one peak only 
to see another looming ahead. And, at the end 
of the day, no diversion or amusement, only the 
miserable bivouac, which nevertheless each was 
glad enough to crawl under. 

“Leave, of course, had not then been estab- 
lished, so there was not the anticipation of that 
to brighten the horizon. 

“During the first summer out there the 
army was so reduced by malaria that there 
were insufficient men left to run the transport. 

“Tt was a common sight to see a convoy of 
limbers and ammunition wagons packed high 
with human freight slowly making its way 
across country to the nearest field ambulance. 
Men were going down from their battalions 
at the rate of fifty a day, so that in a very 
short while there was nothing left of a whole 
brigade. 

“In those days, too, mosquito nets were un- 
obtainable—-probably some of the ruling powers 
at home had scarcely heard of a mosquito bite 
and its deadly effect, and had therefore made no 
provision for such a contingency. 

« Sick and wounded in Macedonia, even later, 
when things became more organised, always 
had a comfortless and even perilous journey to 
hospital. 

“‘ There was only one main road from the front, 
a climbing, twisting, thoroughly bad road, along 
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which all the heaviest traffic had to pass, as well 
as the ambulance convoys, a road which had 
been so badly made by the Greeks that a few 
heavy lorries passing over it in the first place 
could tear up the surface. 

“Tt may be imagined what the way became 
after a few months with army transport pass- 
ing day and night, and how uncomfortable a 
sick or wounded man could be as his ambulance 
passed down the road. But even this must have 
seemed a comparatively smooth journey to him 
compared with his mode of transport before 
reaching it. 

«Farther away in the mountains, where only 
mule-tracks existed, he had to be placed on a 
stretcher suspended between two of these animals 
and was thus conveyed to the ambulance! 

“Once in hospital the trials and discomforts of 
the journey would be soon forgotten. 

«A good rest in a real bed, with its ‘ biscuit’ 
mattresses, would work wonders, and in a short 
time the average patient would be convalescent 
and taking an active interest in the affairs of the 
ward. 

«As was to be expected where a constant 
succession of men kept coming and going, many 
and various were the types encountered, but be 
it said, a refractory patient was a rarity. 

«There is a very wholesome tone in a ward in 
a military hospital which exercises a good moral 
influence on the inmates, and bold and bad in- 
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deed would be the disturbing spirit who would 
dare or care to sully that atmosphere. 

“The ordinary, average British Tommy appears 
as happy as the day is long, once he is able to 
get about. All that is best in human nature 
is expressed in the characters of these boys and 
men. ‘Taking on their various duties voluntarily, 
they perform them cheerily and without effort: 
waiting on their helpless comrades, the nurses 
and the doctors, always busy, but never too busy 
to drop a kind word to the poor patient who is 
not going torecover. With what gentleness they 
will approach his bed, anxious to render any little 
service, or, failing this, will sit by him in quiet 
sympathy. 

“Such consideration and feeling is apparent 
not only in the older men, but is shared by boys 
and men alike. 

‘Christmas is a time beloved by the soldier. 
Many and wonderful are the forms his decora- 
tions take to mark the festive season. All 
his treasures are brought out: silk handker- 
chiefs embroidered and inscribed with mottoes 
after —Tommy’s own heart, table-centres with 
wonderful sunset scenes, to say nothing of 
the coloured picture post card with the 
edging of lace, all originally intended as gifts 
for his proud womenfolk, but now produced 
for this special occasion to adorn the walls of 
his ward. 

“These, when surrounded with festoons of 
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evergreens and blobs of cotton-wool on a back- 
ground of red paper, are effective enough to satisfy 
the most exacting Tommy, and when the talented 
one of the company has had his way, and models 
of ships and aeroplanes are made to appear, all 
out of the same cotton-wool and red paper, and 
all embellished with appropriate inscriptions, 
‘God Bless our Home,’ ‘A Hearty Welcome 
to All’ and ‘A Happy Christmas,’ then the 
ward is indeed proud and happy and goes to bed 
satisfied—tired but triumphant. 

*‘What a cause for thankfulness it was that 
turkeys were procurable for that Balkan Christ- 
mas; their absence would have been felt more 
by the staff than the patients, for their over- 
whelming desire was that nothing should be 
lacking to make this Christmas as home-like as 
possible. 

“Then the concerts and revue parties which 
visited the hospital occasionally—how they 
were appreciated by the men, and how heartily 
they joined in the popular songs, not forgetting 
the ones dealing with Blighty. 

«Enthusiasm reached its height at the close, 
when, as was invariably the case, a rollicking 
Blighty song was sung, and if to the accom- 
paniment of the wheel of a ship being turned 
frantically round, steering a course in the direc- 
tion of ‘home,’ then indeed did the transports 
of the would-be passengers in the audience 
almost reach delirium. 
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“In common with everyone else our men 
looked forward to the time which was to come 
after the war as a kind of Golden Era. 

“Jt is hard to think that these men—those 
who survived the heat and burden of the day 
out there—are now up against fresh difficulties 
though of a totally different nature. 

“Tf it could be thought that all those men we 
knew, and the thousands of others too we never 
knew, were now happy and satisfied, earning a 
comfortable living in that Blighty on which all 
their hopes used to be centred, what a nice 
world it would be—just the kind, in fact, that 
they were fighting for. 

‘“‘ Instead there is only the Aope that all is well 
with our friends. And that silent band which 
has not returned—left sleeping in ‘Some corner 
of a foreign field ’—they will live always in the 
memories of those whose privilege it was to 
work with and for them !” 


The following notes are from the pen of another 
sister who also went out in the early days of the 
Salonika campaign :— 


“As the Galka with reinforcements sailed 
into Salonika harbour a wonderful sight met our 
eyes! The harbour was full of English, French 
and Italian battleships and destroyers, with 
numbers of Greek trading vessels. In the 
distance the sun shining on the White Tower 
and city walls made the town look fine, and one 
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could hardly realise that not very many miles 
away our boys were fighting. 

“The Principal Matron, D.D.M.S. and a few 
other officials came on board to see if we had all 
arrived, and to detail us for our duty at the 
different hospitals. We were not allowed to 
land till late in the evening, as it was not 
considered wise to disembark in daylight, so 
we did not see much of the town as we drove 
through to the camps. 

“JT went with several others to the 28th 
General Hospital. Here we were received with 
open arms—everyone anxious to hear the latest 
news from Blighty, also delighted to get more 
help as they were very short of staff, and the 
work pretty heavy as the convoys were coming 
down so often. 

“Next morning we were called at 6 a.m.— 
on duty at 7 a.m. I was given charge of ‘G’ 
Lines, which consisted of four tents, sixteen beds 
in each, supposed to be surgical, but we had to 
take in whatever the convoys brought. Early 
in the morning your beds would be full of 
surgical patients—about midday these would be 
on their way to the hospital ships and the beds 
be full of medical patients. Poor boys! It was 
fine to see how cheerful they were, even though 
some of them must have felt absolutely ‘rotten’ 
and worn out with travelling. 

« Just at this time water was scarce, and the 
small quantity we got was chlorinated and did 
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not quench one’s thirst. The heat too was so 
dreadful that it was impossible to keep anything 
cool—in a few minutes everything was quite hot. 

«After a few months’ stay at the 28th we 
were sent off at an hour’s notice to the 42nd 
General Hospital, which had arrived without its 
staff and had received a convoy before the camp 
was nearly ready. 

«The orderlies worked remarkably well and 
did their best, but there are such a lot of things 
that only a sister can do, so of course they were 
delighted to have us, and everything that could 
be done to make us comfortable was done. 

“Here we worked very hard. We were so 
short of staff, as well as equipment, which made 
it very difficult, but we were all quite happy and 
made the best of things. 

“The British Tommy was seldom down in the 
dumps except when he heard that the mail-boat 
had gone down—our one real excitement was 
mail day—so one can quite imagine the feeling 
when such news came through. 

«We were rather short of orderlies about this 
time, so each sister was allowed to keep two 
patients to help with the work. It was difficult 
to choose two from a hundred and four. One 
wanted to keep them all away from the trenches, 
which of course would never have done, so we 
had to choose those who wanted feeding up for 
a time. They were splendid, and at times I 
really do not know what we should have done 
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without them. They always managed to make 
the old Primus stoves work! The wards and 
kitchens looked spotless. They looked after the 
food and helpless patients, and kept the kettles 
boiling for Sister’s tea! and like all the boys they 
were ready to do all they could to help. 

«Later in the year they made the 42nd the 
Eye Centre, and I was given charge of the eye 
wards. 

“Tt was awfully sad working amongst so many 
poor fellows who had completely lost their sight, 
but it did one good to see their splendid courage 
and spirits. I never once saw them depressed ; 
they were always so lively, and got about so well, 
that at times one wondered if it were possible 
that they could see a bit. 

“« All dressings were done between 7 a.M. and 
8.30 a.M., when the Major did his daily round 
and saw each man. 

« After he had gone, lunch—usually a cup of 
cocoa—was served by the kitchen boys. Dinner 
came up at twelve o’clock—then the afternoon 
treatment was done, and the boys rested till tea- 
time, about 3.30 p.m. At four o’clock the even- 
ing treatments were done, and the rest of the 
time was spent in concerts, etc., which the boys 
just loved; or they went out in the grounds for 
a little cool breeze from the sea after sunset. 

“This was how we spent every day in 
Salonika !” 


CHAPTER XIV 


CONCERNING DRIPPING 


the Commissioner asked me if I would 

take charge of the “‘ Commissariat ”’ of 
a Serbian camp. I felt very unsuited for this, 
not understanding the language, but he re- 
assured me, and said it would be quite easy 
work, and that all he wanted me to do was 
to go down at the beginning, organise it, and 
then send my V.A.D.’s down on alternate days 
to keep the work going. 

The first day I went myself. The camp was 
on an open space of ground not far from the 
Russian hospital, and I set out to find the Serb 
in charge. He showed me into a two-roomed 
hut, and pointed out to me the various boxes 
and crates of provisions, dried vegetables, flour, 
etc., which had been sent from England for the 
succour of our gallant little Ally. 

I was then handed over to the head woman 
and taken to the kitchen, in another little hut, 
which was presided over by a Serbian woman 
who had all sorts of pots and pans, with the 
contents cooking merrily on a tiled charcoal 
stove. 

The head woman could not talk French or 
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English—I could not talk Serbian or Russian— 
so we had the curious experience of making 
ourselves understood in the enemy language— 
German ! 

I had to show them what proportion of water 
to add to the tinned milk to make it fit for 
the babies and children. After this I visited 
the men’s and women’s wards of the hospital, 
and. also the school. Such intelligent-looking 
children, and so orderly and well-disciplined ! 
At my request they all rose and sang the 
Serbian National Anthem. A picture of St 
Sava was on the wall. 

Next a visit to the doctor’s tent. Dr K—— 
of Riga was a dark little man, excessively 
polite in the Continental style, always bowing 
and paying compliments, and who asked me to 
share his meal. I tasted some of the unusual 
dishes. 

Then a visit to the family camp. Here a 
charming girl showed me her needlework and 
presented me with a piece of cloth with my 
name flower exquisitely worked in pink silks. 
She wrote her name and place of birth, Givca 
Vassitchéva of Pozarevatz, on a piece of paper 
and gave it tome. Next day I ransacked the 
town for embroidery silks for her. 

During the week my V.A.D.’s took turns to 
visit the camp, but though they thought it 
queer and interesting, said they could not 
surmount the language difficulty and hoped the 
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Words translated b' 
EvizaneTH CaRisticn 


SERBIAN NATIONAL ANTHEM 


CONCERNING DRIPPING 


Allegro Maestoso 
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S voices, 


2 


Thou who saved us, 


When in deepest bondage cast, 
Hear Thy Serbian children 


Be our help as in the past. 
God, our hope, protect and cherish, 


With Thy mighty hand sustain us, 
Still our rugged pathway trace, 
God, our hope, protect and cherish 
Serbian crown and Serbian race. 
Serbian crown and Serbian race. 


God of Justice ! 
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Commissioner would excuse them from going 
there. 

The matter was eventually taken out of our 
hands, for Miss C got malaria and had to 
be taken off, a stretcher case, to the Sisters’ 
Hospital, and Miss D—— and I thus left 
were too busy to do much for the camp. It 
was the British soldier we had come to help 
and he could not be neglected for even the 
Serb. 

How can people write about the Balkans 
who have never been there and do not know 
the atmosphere ? 

Just before the Armistice I was in France 
and met a distinguished Oxford lecturer who 
had come out specially to lecture to the troops 
on Serbia. I was so pleased to meet him, and 
heard he was looked on as the authority on the 
Balkans and had written books, etc. 

‘** Of course you know the Near East well? ”’ 
Isaid. ‘* I was in one spot nearly all the time, 
but you must have travelled about and spent 
a long time there.” 

‘*Oh no, I was never there,’”’ replied the 
lecturer, to my intense surprise. 

“Then how could you possibly get the 
atmosphere ? ”’ I asked. 

But to this I only got the assertion it was not 
necessary, which did not convince me. 

A great many books are written by arm-chair 
politicians who have only travelled by imagina- 
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tion in Cook’s tourist book or Bradshaw’s 
time-table ! 

Two words would carry you a long way with 
the Serbs: “ dobra ’’=good, and “ne dobra” 
=not good. 

When I went to the 36th Hospital at Mikra 
Bay I was greatly interested. All the notices 
were in Serbian: ‘“‘ Out of bounds,” ‘‘ Sisters’ 
Quarters,”’ etc. 

I walked with a nurse to the top of the hill 
and saw the little line of graves of Serbs who 
had died in hospital. 

About this time one of our medical officers 
was suffering from acute gastritis; he was a 
useful, very dutiful man, and it was a question 
whether he would be sent home or warded. 
He wished for neither contingency, and wanted 
to continue his work, but the food at the mess 
was impossible. 

I was officially asked if I would let him come 
three times a day to the Red Cross Kitchen 
for little digestible dishes. I readily acceded, 
and he came—a most kind, intellectual man, 
whom it was quite a privilege to know, but a 
man who could not realise the exacting nature 
of our work. 

When he entered the room he expected work 
to be laid aside while we chatted with him. 
So many really nice men have not much respect 
for women’s work. We were expected to leave 
whatever we were doing to talk with him. 
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I once said to him: ‘“* What would you do 
if we came into an operating theatre while you 
were at work and asked you to desist from 
your labours and come and speak to us? ” 

And now I must confess to the incident 
which I promised to relate previously, though I 
acknowledge it puts me in a very poor light. 

As everyone but myself, I suppose, knew —~ 
the dripping from the cook-house is sold for 
the benefit of the company. 

All the time we were working we made 
two or more large dripping cakes every day 
in big rectangular tins and gave them to 
the wards — sisters, company, officers’ mess, 
sergeants’ mess, sometimes sending them up 
the line to those who had gone there, or giving 
them to helpers who were bound there, and 
who came to say good-bye, no longer in their 
hospital blue, but in the full panoply of war, 
knapsack, water-bottle and helmet slung across 
their backs. Our cakes were an institution ! 

Even the dysentery wards got cakes, though 
in these cases they contained no minced figs, 
currants or raisins, but were flavoured with 
vanilla, chocolate or lemon essence. 

I looked upon it as my right to get dripping 
from the cook-house, but one day the message 
came from the “ Charlie Chaplin’ cook that 
no dripping was available. I was completely 
nonplussed, as I had promised cakes that day 
to a Scottish sister’s ward. She was holding 
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a tea and whist drive with prizes to cheer her 
men. This was a regular occurrence, and I had 
the privilege of always being a guest, and once 
had the honour of distributing the prizes; the 
“booby ”’ prize I remember was “Much Ado 
About Nothing,” a huge parcel with innumer- 
able wrappings and wood shavings and a tiny 
trifle in the middle. What a digression! It is, 
however, the spirit of the age to digress! 

Well, the message came—there was no dripping 
available. 

Very sternly I strode into the cook-house, 
where corporal cook was standing in a dirty, 
greasy lake superintending the baking of the 
huge joints, and I asked him if it was true that 
our cake-making was to be stopped for want of 
the accustomed dripping. 

The answer was “ Yes,” and I angrily asked, 
‘““T suppose you are in the habit of selling it?” 
and returned to my quarters, determined to 
make the cakes with some fresh butter we 
happened to have. 

At this time we had a good deal of beef tea 
to make, which we steamed in the Soyers in 
large enamelled pails. After straining, the 
meat, together with barley from the barley 
water, was handed over to the dining-hall to 
augment the dinners, for the hospital was 
known, rightly or wrongly, up the line as 
Starvation Castle. 

There was no shortage of food, judging by the 
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Stores Department and the delicious smell of 
bacon being fried issuing from time to time 
therefrom. 

My musical orderly had to fetch meat from 
the cook-house every morning and it had to be 
minced for beef tea. 

Every day a magnificent sirloin would be 
sent, not the required beef steak, and after 
having all the meat cut away from it I used to 
tell the orderly to carry back the fat and bones 
to the cook-house as we had no time or room 
for dealing with them. 

He did so several times, but one day came 
to me, looking appealingly, and said: ‘* Please 
don’t ask me to take back the fat and bones, 
Sister; corporal cook only swears at me and 
dumps them in the rubbish bin ! ” 

Now this would have been very comical on 
the cinema screen, featured by the original 
‘* Charlie,’ but hardly comical when one knew 
the difficulties and expense of food transport 
to Greece. 

Not long afterwards I had an official notice 
from the Colonel’s office that he and the Matron 
wished to see me at twelve o’clock in the C.O.’s 
room. I had no idea what it was for, and I 
tried to rack my brains to think what it could be. 

Was I to be promised a decoration or men- 
tioned in dispatches ? Were we to be given 
field allowance for which we had asked, to 
enable us to augment the very unsatisfactory 
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food given at the Sisters’ Mess? Well, I 
would know at twelve, so I possessed my soul 
in patience. 

At twelve I knocked at the door and saw the 
Colonel and the Matron (she was the kindliest 
of souls) both looking very grave. 

The Colonel began: ‘‘ We wished to see you 
about a very important matter.” 

“Yes, sir,” I replied. 

““It seems you have brought a very serious 
charge against corporal cook and he has com- 
plained through the Lieutenant-Quartermaster 
about it. I hear you have accused him of 
selling dripping for his own benefit. Now I 
want to explain to you that the dripping is 
sold for the benefit of the company and here 
is a statement of accounts.” 

So this was the reason of my summons ! 

I might have informed him that a large 
quantity went on the cook-house floor or in the 
rubbish bin. 

I am afraid I nearly laughed in the Colonel’s 
face, and I asked him what was the penalty, 
and was I to be shot at dawn. 

His eyes twinkled, and Matron looked as kind 
and sympathetic as possible. 

A little more explanation and the interview 
ended very satisfactorily. I apologised for my 
accusation about corporal cook, whom I noticed 
was not there to face me, and also obtained 
from the Colonel a promise that there would 
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never be a shortage of dripping for the patients’ 
cakes. I departed, but without promise of 
field allowance, and without the assurance of 
honour or decoration ! 

Active Service conditions are such that if a 
person is naturally unadaptable he is forced to 
become adaptable. You cannot have a thing 
—you improvise a substitute, a bottle for a 
rolling-pin, a piece of stick for a wooden spoon, 
a tin with the lid pierced with holes for a 
dredger, a jam jar in a saucepan for a steamer, 
a piece of wire-netting for a griller, etc., ete. 

It was very satisfactory to do many little 
turns quite unofficially. 

Many of the orderlies would suffer from 
jaundice and went on working for some time 
before “‘ going sick ” ; one would come in look- 
ing as yellow as a guinea: “Please, Sister, 
may I have a little arrowroot if you’ve any to 
spare?” 

You would ensconce him on an empty 
condensed milk box and give him a bowl of 
arrowroot and a spoon. There he would sit 
enjoying himself and in five minutes would 
get up and say: “Thank you, Sister, you’ve 
saved my life.” 

The number of lives we saved in this way ! 

The mortuary attendants would come in for 
a lemon drink, the Red Cross men, who lived 
in very uncomfortable conditions in the town, 
were constant patients, and they were always 
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made welcome and given a plate of jelly or 
custard. 

At this time I would visit the isolation wards, 
which were situated in what had been a very 
big carpenter’s shop. 

The rules were very strict that nurses and 
M.O.’s were not to eat there, and I arranged 
for the sister in charge to come across to mid- 
morning lunch at the Kitchen. 

Any little delicacies left over after giving out 
would as a rule be sent to the isolation wards. 

The padres at the front were wonderful men, 
but one, Padre H——, at the YY was second 
to none in devotion to duty. Every morning 
after saying his Mass in the dining-hall (there 
was no church tent put up at this time) he 
would go straight to the dysentery wards and 
visit the dying. I learnt of this, and insisted 
that he should come into the Kitchen to have 
tea and sandwiches before going, as it was 
dangerous to go fasting to these germ-laden 
wards. He always said we had saved his life! 

M.O.’s would come in for lemonade, sisters 
for coffee or tea. 

Certainly our Kitchen was a place where 
social amenities went side by side with hard 
work, and I do not think the latter suffered on 
account of the former ! 


CHAPTER XV 


FROM DAY TO DAY 


that a nurse whom I had known at the 
ZZ had died. 

She was Irish, pretty, quite young and adored 
by her patients. She was taken ill and sent 
to Malta; then returned and was taken ill again 
and died. 

Her funeral, at the Lembet cemetery, was 
very impressive. The unstained deal coffin 
was covered with a Union Jack and on it were 
flowers and a crucifix. Six young M.O.’s bore 
it reverently to the graveside, and Principal 
Matron, her own Matron and many sisters were 
present. The grave was situated on a sandy 
slope which was covered with little wooden 
crosses. There were four priests officiating. 
Sixty Royal Irish Fusiliers fired the salute, and 
the Last Post was sounded by three buglers. 

The procession was photographed by the 
M.O. in charge of the X-Ray Department to 
send home to her people. 

The last time I had seen Sister D—— alive 
was dressed as an Irish colleen at a little tent 
supper-party which the nurses had given; she 
was in a green skirt and red shawl and white 
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blouse, dancing a jig. It was very sad; but 
the chief thought was of her family at home, 
who could not be present, and who must have 
been thirsting for particulars of her illness and 
death, particulars which could only be given 
by word of mouth and were too lengthy and 
detailed for a letter. 

The padre who had accompanied us in the 
ambulance from YY asked us to wait a little 
afterwards, and J soon saw the reason. 

A Tommy was to be buried immediately 
afterwards, and his body wrapped in an army 
blanket was carried down to his grave on a 
stretcher. 

One day I went for a walk up the hills with 
an officer friend and must confess that I had 
never been so frightened in my life as I was 
by an incident which befell us. 

Our objective was the city walls, and we had 
to climb up and down the bleak hills and 
stony ravines. When we had got far out of 
reach of human habitations, out of a disused 
cave came five barking, wild-looking mongrels 
—the pariah dogs of the East—with their large 
heads, long bodies and short legs. They rushed 
at our heels and began barking furiously, 
growling menacingly as close as they could 
come. We continued to walk and talk, though 
what rubbish I talked I cannot say, for my 
attention was on the dogs. 

I think if we had turned or had shown any 
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signs of uncertainty we should have suffered, 
but as we did not they gradually ceased barking 
and dropped away. My friend said that if he 
had had his revolver on him he would certainly 
have used it. 

I am sure he was as glad as I was to reach 
the Citadel, and from thence to make our way 
down to Flocas, where we cheered ourselves 
with tea and cakes and then took a gharry home 
by the Avenue de la Victoire. 

Jellico, though quite happy in the Red Cross 
Kitchen, was now in trouble in his camp. He 
came to confide in me and I took the matter in 
hand. 

He was a superior fellow, educated and sensi- 
tive, and had to share a bell tent with several 
other men. He had been placed with rather a 
rough lot, some of whom were officers’ servants. 

A very nice young officer had been suddenly 
ordered up the line and had not time to pack 
and lock up his things, but had had to depart 
with his kit-bag only. His servant, evidently 
a man of low type, had ransacked his tent and 
had found a bundle of love letters, with which 
he regaled the occupants of his sleeping tent at 
night. My orderly was among them but was 
disgusted, not joining in the laughter and jokes 
which greeted this entertamment. A word 
with the old Company Sergeant-Major, a 
chivalrous Irishman, and Jellico’s quarters were 
changed. 
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The other Sergeant-Major was a young man 
who thought a great deal of himself; he was 
very sensitive about his position and made me 
feel the enormity of my offence when J addressed 
him inadvertently as Sergeant one day, instead 
of Sergeant-Major ! 

Just behind the YY was the Italian hospital, 
which was conducted by seven Italian nuns. 
There was a great element of charm about this 
place, which had been established before the 
war, and we were permitted to go to the little 
chapel at the back, the path to which led 
between the wards, carpenters’ shops and other 
buildings and through a well-tended garden. 

There were many priests among the con- 
valescent patients and they would say their 
Mass every morning when able. 

One would enter the little chapel and take 
up an Italian prayer book, trying to make out 
the words in it. The chaplain would say Mass 
at the chief altar, while perhaps three or four 
soldier priests, vested, would range themselves 
behind in the little apse. They would get out 
their altar kits, the case of which formed a 
portable altar, set it up and drape it in front 
with the Italian flag, putting an ornate lace 
altar-cloth over, and begin. 

I used to admire the Italian troops marching 
through the town; they had such determined, 
earnest faces, and were fine-looking men, 
though often not very tall. 
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The blue-grey of their uniform enhanced 
with silver stars and the cock’s feathers of the 
Bersaglieri were very effective, and the quick 
pace, almost a trot, of their march was most 
noticeable. 

Italian military funerals were very striking. 
On Saturday afternoons the Italian band would 
discourse sweet music in Venizelos Street in 
front of Flocas and it was a great attraction 
to the townspeople. 

When arriving in Salonika I went as soon as 
possible to present an introduction my Com- 
mandant had given me to an English lady who 
was working with the Secours aux Militaires 
Blessés at an auxiliary military hospital of the 
French Armée d’Orient. It was a privilege to 
know this lady—white-haired, though not old, 
with a grave brunette face, garbed in the navy 
blue and white cloak and flowing veil of the 
Croix Rouge, and always devoted to her poilus, 
always working for them and thinking of them 
and never of herself. 

The hospital was well arranged, though not 
so elaborate and well equipped as our own 
military hospitals, but certainly showing less 
waste and lack of economy ; it was the Section 
Lyonnaise, and consisted of pavilions labelled 
with the names of Lyonnaise towns, Grenoble, 
Annecy, Verdun, thus cultivating a sense of 
patriotism. 

My new friend worked in two tents with 
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earthen floors and fifty-six beds, and there I 
watched the poilus. 

It was dinner-time, and each man was given 
his pain and bowl of soup, while Nurse J—— 
prepared the piqueurs or injections which were 
to be given later. 

While sitting there one day, the French news- 
papers were brought in, and in that hospital tent 
I heard the sad news: ‘* Bucharest est tombé.” 

Nurse J—— had a little cubicle to herself, 
which she showed me, and she also took me into 
the common-room and introduced me to some 
of her friends, who were for the most part 
Frenchwomen of good birth, and who were living 
in the greatest simplicity, and with no luxury or 
comfort. 

There were many young abbés in the French 
army troops. I witnessed a pretty incident in 
Sister Augustine’s parlour oneday. A nurse had 
just purchased a rosary and a grave, bearded 
young poilu, with a very spiritual face, who was 
sitting by the window, looked up. In two 
seconds he had risen to his feet unasked, and 
was blessing the beads for her; we then knew 
he was one of the soldier priests of France. 


The Scottish doctors were not so swift to 
organise entertainments for the nurses as had 
been done at the ZZ. They were busy planning 
a St Andrew’s Day dinner, which proved a 
festive gathering. 
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We had to go out for our pleasures. The 
R.F.C. gave a very delightful evening enter- 
tainment in a hangar and I was asked as I was 
a friend of a sister engaged to one of the R.F.C. 
officers. 

Off we started in our ambulance, and when 
we arrived we were ushered up to the front 
row and provided with huge boxes of Flocas 
chocolates by this young gallant and entertained 
by some very good Perriots. 

Delicious refreshments were served after- 
wards when we met the Scottish Women’s 
Hospital staff. 

My friend’s romance had been a pretty one. 
When at home she had been friendly with this 
young officer, who was ordered to Salonika. 
She was going abroad and was posted to 
Bombay. Just before her ship left Plymouth 
orders came for it to sail for Salonika. In 
Salonika this friendship ripened into something 
warmer, and this girl became engaged to her 
gallant young friend. Her engagement was a 
popular one; Matron and the Colonel arranged 
for her to meet her fiancé and dine with him. 

At Christmas-time it was impossible for the 
lovers to meet, but, as in the old days, love 
laughs at prohibition, and my friend’s fiancé 
flew and dropped a weighted message-bag over 
our camp; it was picked up and brought to 
her, and she prizes it as her most cherished 
souvenir to this day! 


CHAPTER XVI 
BEHIND THE LINE 


T might be thought from this book that the 
I writer had an undue sense of the importance 
of the base. By no means! We were 
there and existed for the line — the fighting 
line, seventy odd kilos distant—and for nothing 
else. 
And what of the men who fought our battles ? 
When the war was on there was an article 
in The London Evening News which voiced my 
views so exactly that I am quoting from it. 
“The Londoner” begins his argument in an 
apparently serious vein and we hardly realise 
it is sarcasm until we have read some way. 
He is asking which is the age of chivalry: 


“© You must go back at least to the fourteenth 
century for the age of chivalry. That was the 
time when the nobleman ran no such unseemly 
risks. The armourer clad him in beautiful 
armour that saved him from the arrow flight, 
that turned the edge of the sword, that was 
powerful against the lancehead. He rode a 
horse whose strong legs might carry him safe 
away from a rout. If the worst came to the 
worst, if his horse died, if his heavy plates left 
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him helpless in heavy clay, he might surrender 
gracefully. Then his life would be safe; the 
pleasant custom of ransom would make every 
enemy gentleman eager to save, alive and 
unhurt, a gentleman from whose estate there 
would be such good pickings. 

““T know my Froissart and a hundred old 
books of chivalry from end to end. I love 
all the lore of armour and banners, of painted 
shields and tournament laws, yet Iam bound to 
say that the Second Lieutenant leaping up first 
over the top of the parapet when the advance 
begins seems to me a figure more recklessly 
brave than any shining shape of the old romance. 
He is the best knight of them all. Tales of 
any day in the newspapers are of feats of arms 
not to be matched by any chapter of ancient 
chronicles. 

“This and no other is the age of chivalry. 
All the steel helmets are alike. Not one of 
them has crest or crown on it. A khaki tunic 
is all the armour of the young man from the 
castle and the young man from the plough. 
The bullet and the ragged piece of shell kill 
blindly. If there be any privilege of nobility, 
the Second Lieutenant has it; he must be first 
over the top and take a double risk of sudden 
death.” 


Paddy was a happy warrior; he was twenty- 
two, and had been in the firing line just over 
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two years when I met him; he had been gassed 
three times, wounded twice and had had 
malarial attacks innumerable. He was lying 
sick in ZZ Hospital when the Colonel strode 
in and announced the pleasant news that 
Sergeant —— was granted a commission. 
Paddy was a keen worker and a gallant soldier ; 
he was small, with the typical Trish colouring, 
blue eyes which twinkled, dark hair and a ready 
wit, and, like most of his countrymen, fond of 
the girls ! 

Paddy once asked a friend of mine to go for 
a walk with him, and took her up on the side 
of a hill, where they sat down on the grass to 
chat. Before they had talked very long she 
found Paddy was proposing to her. She liked 
him very much, but did not know him well, 
and felt for more reasons than one it would be 
unsuitable; she said so, but he protested, and 
she went back and told only me, her friend, 
of the incident, in confidence. Next time he 
came to see us he remembered nothing of the 
matter; and the girl concluded she had been 
proposed to when he was under the influence 
of slight malarial delirium. A curious experi- 
ence, but it could not have been an original one. 
Lucky for Paddy he did not have the episode 
with an adventuress, who would have made 
capital out of it. 

He wrote me several letters from the camp 
and the line; they were not particularly inter- 
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esting ones, but I give extracts from them to 
show the spirit which was animating all and 
sundry. As will be seen, he was inclined to 
share the feelings of the sister who used to 
irritate the ex-lawyer at the Ordnance: 


30th August 1916. 

“‘ Have just heard that Roumania has joined the Allies. My 
word! I am absolutely overwhelmed with joy. I only wish 
I could get along to give the Bulgars a taste of BRITISH 
STEEL. I can hear you say I am an awfully vindictive 
person; however, that is just how I feel at the present 
moment,” 


lst September 1916. 

JT am expecting to move on soon. I don’t think I shall 
go down to Salonika again for quite a long time, but if you 
would like me to take you to dinner in Sofia or Belgrade I 
shall be only too happy to do so.” 


18th September 1916. 
‘“‘T am very keen on getting up to the front line and shall 


be awfully disappointed if I miss anything in the line of a 
fight.” 


23rd September 1916. 

‘We had an awful time Jast night and got washed out. 
My word! you should have seen us absolutely soaked with 
rain and articles of kit floating down on the stream. It was 
a huge joke.” 


8th October 1916. 

“We are nearing our destination and hope to be in contact 
with the Bulgars in a very short time now. The march up 
was simply magnificent.” 
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13th October 1916. 

‘We just arrived here in time to give the Bulgars a very 
hot time; I don’t think they will like to meet us again for 
some time. 1 have taken over my platoon again and I am 
quite happy only waiting for the Bulgar to come and see us 
again or until we go over to see him.” 


20th October 1916. 

“The weather here is still pretty warm and we cannot do 
anything with sand; our beds are full of sand; even our 
meals when they come up are full of sand, so we shall have 
concrete stomachs after another fortnight. I hope we are 
going to get a move on again as we are all anxiously looking 
forward to having our Christmas in Sofia with permission of 
Ferdie. Sometimes we only get ? rations which is not 
enough for our men who work all day and night.” 


Qnd November 1916. 


“J have been out for the past 12 days on observation, 
close up to the Bulgar lines, obtaining all the information 
possible for the attack we made on the 31st, which you have 
heard all about by now. I had just 3 nights’ sleep out of 
this lot and never took off my boots, so I am just having a 
day to myself to-day after arriving back yesterday evening. 
You would have laughed heartily yesterday evening if you 
saw me coming in, quite a handsome beard and mud from 
head to foot. My servant has a good job to-day cleaning all 
my gear. I had some marvellous escapes during my tour 
observing. 20 shells were fired into the wood from which 
I was observing and never touched me; the other people 
thought I was done for, but not me; I don’t think I am to 
go under in this war. Our attack was very successful as we 
captured 2 villages and 300 prisoners so we had not a bad 
day’s sport at all and our casualties were very light. We 
seem to be getting on with the business up here. My word! 
I am just longing for a scrap and hope it won't be long 
before we get one.” 
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11th November 1916. In the Field. 

**T am very sorry I cannot get into Salonika. I would 
like to immensely, but such are the fortunes of war! 
Perhaps if I were in the A.S.C. or Ordnance I might get in 
as often as J wished, but because I am an unfortunate infantry 
officer there is no hope, besides I might miss something doing 
here and then I should never forgive myself.” 


22nd November 1916. 

“The Bulgars say we [Irishmen] are regular devils in 
action but very kind to our prisoners, which probably 
accounts for numbers deserting every day. ... 1 am not 
very keen on leave myself so I do not care whether I get 
leave or not, and we should all certainly wait until the A.S.C, 
and A.O.C. have had theirs because the poor fellows deserve 
it first. So sorry to hear you have a contempt for the A.O.C. 
and A.S.C. [This was not true, M.F.] Why, we could never 
get on without them and they keep us poor blighters sup- 
plied with clothing and food, so don’t ignore the poor 
chaps.” 


Paddy had his charm, the careless charm of 
the Irish boy, up one day, down the next, the 
impetuosity, the lack of calculation and judg- 
ment. Not so Sandy, a young Scottish M.Q. 
who was ordered up the line, and whose letters 
were so interesting that I give a few extracts 
from them. In one letter he pays tribute to 
the AS.C. and men, and rightly so, for the 
majority of the A.S.C. in Macedonia were heroes 
of the finest sort. Their courtesy was pro- 
verbial. You would be walking along the road 
and would feel you wanted a lift. A hand put 
up, the passing lorry would stop at once and 
make room for you on the front seat ; the driver 
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would chat pleasantly and put you down where 
you wished. 

Sandy knew what he was talking of, for he 
had been wounded in France. 


Oth October 1916. 

“Tt was interesting coming up the road from Salonika and 
we had some glimpses of beautiful scenery. I never saw so 
many winding roads in my life. Then the Struma Valley 
itself is a wonderful sight. It is about 15 miles across but 
it looks like only 5.” 


20th October 1916. 

In the last show about a fortnight ago, this ambulance 
had 3 doctors knocked out. Capt. V killed and Capts. 
G and M‘L—— wounded... . 

«Padre H ealled yesterday ; he was just in his usual 
humour. The day after he arrived up the line he was in a 
trench; 4 of them were standing all together when a shell 
came along; 2 were killed, 1 was wounded; Padre H 
was the only one left. Rather a near shave, eh?” 


15th November 1916. 

It is raining hard and it is jolly cold. 

“The guns are busy making a row and it looks as though 
the Bulgars had ‘the wind up’ for the moment. I am over 
in the trenches with one of the regiments acting as R.M.O. 
for the time being. You would see that we had some sport 
up here a short time ago; took a village or two and over 300 
prisoners. I was out in charge of our A.D.S. at the time. 
The stretcher-bearers and mules came out the day before 
the strafe and took up their various positions. It was 
raining all day; the river had risen 8 feet in the 24 hours, 
mud was more than plentiful and everything was ‘Oh, 
most joyful.’ 

“That night I slept in my dug-out with clothes, boots, 
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waterproof and everything on, even to my hat, so as to be 
in readiness. 

“J was woken up suddenly by a loud crash and rumble. 
‘ Aha,’ thought I, ‘the strafe has begun.’ I got my electric 
torch and saw that it was 3 a.M. 

“ By this time I realised we were having a thunderstorm 
and no mere man-made blood and iron killing competition. 
It was raining tremendously heavily. My next concern was 
whether the river would pay me a visit. There was about 
an inch depth of water already in the dug-out and I was only 
5 yards at most from the edge of the river. To get out and 
spy the land was not enticing and to shove one’s head out of 
the door meant that most probably one would get all the 
water which had collected on my waterproof sheet down the 
back of my neck. So I lay quiet planning what I should do 
in an emergency and so doing I must have gone to sleep 
again, 

«* Anyhow I woke up later on in good time for the strafe, 
pleased to think it was quite a decent morning but for mud. 
On the day following our success it was interesting to see 
mules and stretcher-bearers all return. About the middle 
of the line of mules I saw a tiny little donkey—just a toy of 
an animal. Of course a cheer was raised for the donkey. 
The man leading it shouted, ‘ Weill, he was the only damned 
Bulgar we could find so we captured him.’ 

“ Later a stretcher-bearer brought in from one of the villages 
a little black kitten. It took a fancy to my dug-out and ate 
half a slice of dry bread, crust and all—special army quality 
at that too—so it must have been hungry! Thus it came 
about that a donkey and a kitten were taken on the strength 
of the F.A.” 


8th December 1916. 

“I was glad when we reached our destination ; the driver 
was about the most reckless one I’ve ever met. 

« A great many Greeks and Turks are busy doing road 
mending but he didn’t give them much time to clear. The 
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roads were very skiddy too, but he didn’t mind that, It was 
interesting seeing so many Turks working for us, Every 
now and then you come across quite large parties breaking 
stones by the roadside and many women and young girls 
among them. It was so funny to see women breaking stones, 
They all wear raiment of many colours and these quaint 
trouser costumes.” 


Ist February 1917. 

*‘T have to thank you very much for the papers you sent 
me. When I am finished with them I hand them over to 
the men. We have a large marquee as a canteen for the 
men and there is a table and some roughly made forms. 
They appreciate something to look at as much as anyone. 
I see they have some of the pictures out of the last paper 
you sent me pinned up on the wall. The A.S.C. men get 
no respite you know like the infantry, they are at it every 
day, wet or fine, snow or mud, carrying supplies which are 
a daily necessity of course, for all the troops in the division. 
True, they do not have to go actually into the trenches, but 
when they come in tired they cannot turn into their billets 
right away, Each manihas his team of mules or horses to 
groom, feed and water, and then there is the harness to 
clean. We are in the heart of winter now too, and the mud 
is awful. Christmas and New Year's Day were lovely and 
warm. Weather was lovely with us on the plain until Jan. 
25th, when we woke up in the morning to find the whole 
of our world hidden under a blanket of snow about 2 inches 
thick ; a very beautiful sight but one which did not please me 
as we had visions of all the difficulties it meant for transport. 

“The enclosed photo tells of a little play which was enacted 
here Jan. 4th. This is the airman with his machine who 
brought down a Boche plane. The fight took place just above 
our camp and we thought the German machine was going 
to fall amongst us. However, it circled, struck a tree and 
landed about 300 yards outside the camp. Of course we 
were all on the spot in two shakes of a mule’s tail. The 
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pilot had 4 bullet wounds in the left leg, the observer was 
unhurt; of course we took them prisoner. 

* On the 14th we saw another Boche plane brought down, 
but it erashed about 5 kilos from here, so I did not trouble 
to go over and see it. That was our 4th plane in 3 weeks 
and we haven’t seen another Boche plane since!” 


15th March 1917. 

“ Things are a bit more lively; artillery work is active and 
we get a sort of ‘Brock’s Benefit’ at nights, I often slip 
along to a good spot for observing and watch the shows. It 
is impossible to describe the effect of hundreds of shells 
bursting in an almost continuous stream. The hills make a 
beautiful background, the noise is tremendous and the whole 
scene is the most awe-inspiring one imaginable. It cannot 
be described in words, paintings nor in moving pictures. It is 
absolutely different out here too from what it was in France.” 


8th December 1917. 


“Tt is jolly cold here at present and the wind is blowing. 
Dante says there are icebergs in Hell—I would add a cold 
wind and living under canvas without stoves. I feel my 
brains are frozen and my thoughts icebound.” 


24th October 1918. Buiearta. 


“We are no longer in Macedonia. The push came and 
we moved rapidly forward, the units with us pushing up 
into Serbia; the sights we saw absolutely beggar description. 
The place was littered with stuff for miles showing the 
panic and confusion which must have attended the Bulgar 
retreat. We have been on the trek ever since; after a time 
we turned to the right and entered Bulgaria passing through 
Strumnitza. Then we came right down the Struma Plain 
and we are now camped by the side of the main Sophia 
Road. Where we go next we know not. Time will tell. 
There is much to do yet, but the war is certainly much 
nearer the end than we anticipated a short time ago!” 
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Charlie was an Englishman who was a South 
African veteran of thirty-six. 

I quote one of his epistles, which were very 
long and very talented in ‘“‘ language”’ : 


«, . , it is very hard to keep account of what is what in 
the trenches and one really has not much time, and any 
spare hours are usually taken up with sleeping solidly. For 
instance this was my programme of yesterday. 

“ Arose at 4.45 a.m. raining slightly and very cold. Swore 
at my servant and anybody else adjacent. Stood all the 
men to arms, inspected rifles and saw rum and rations 
issued. Worked out disposition of men for the day’s work— 
much work to do—few men to do it. Cursing everything on 
earth and sea until I ran across a R.E. officer wandering 
around so switched on to him. Left him for dead, but they 
were still trying artificial respiration. 

“6.30 a.m. Enemy sent us a morning greeting in the shape 
of 2 battery salvoes from some light field guns they have 
opposite us. Net result, several melons badly wounded and 
a tortoise frightened nearly out of its life in a field just 
behind our trench. 

“7 am. Our heavy guns replied making much noise. 
Turned the men out to work, worked till 1 p.m. Lunch and 
half-hour rest?? (spent in censoring men’s letters). They 
insist on writing yards and yards of the most abject drivel 
every day. I found one man had written three letters to 
the same girl in one day not long ago and told him that if 
his ardour didn’t cool down I should put him on sap sentry 
permanently for the period we are in the trenches, It really 
is a beastly shame that we unfortunate officers have to read 
every word these fellows write to certify that there is 
nothing harmful in the letters. But the limit was when I 
found a fellow had written 3 letters word for word identical 
and addressed them all to different girls at home! There 
will be trouble, I anticipate, one day; there will be fur and 
feathers flying about in his vicinity ! 

N 
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© Started work again at 2 p.m. More guns! 

‘To my joy found a forward observation officer of artillery 
so was able to discourse to him with much vividness upon 
the evils of artillery—artillery officers and all other such 
pests. He told me that my effort was quite a masterpiece 
for forcibility of expression and that his old major would, he 
knew, be glad to make my acquaintance. 

‘J finished by asking him to tea as I believe 1 havea little 
strychnine or cyanide in the medical box. 

* Worked till 5 p.m., then tea, more letters to censor and all 
sorts of wires and orders and questions to answer from 
Headquarters. 

(Day’s programme unfinished. | 

**T must stop now as one of our artillery officers is trying to 
blow off our back hair. I must ring him up and tell him 
so. Cheerio.” 


CHAPTER XVII 
A PEEP INTO HISTORY 


T is almost too great an undertaking to 
I trace even briefly the history * of Salonika ; 

it is 22,000 years old, having been built 
in 315 B.c. by King Cassander, who coveted 
the rich empire conquered by Alexander the 
Great. After having ravaged Macedonia and 
reduced many of the cities, he wished to offer 
refuge to the remnants of the population, and 
caused two cities to be built, one named after 
himself and the other in honour of his wife 
Thessalonica, who was the sister of Alexander 
and the daughter of Philip of Macedonia. 
The population was chiefly Greek, and among 
the deities worshipped were Apollo, Aphrodite 
and. Dionysius. 

It was built near the site of the old Greek 
city of Therme, so called from the hot springs 
near by. 

Thessalonica possessed a theatre, baths and 
a stadium, which was south of the Church of 
St Demetrius, and a hippodrome; in 390 this 
hippodrome was the scene of the dreadful mas- 
sacre of the Thessalonians, without regard to age 
or sex, ordered by the Emperor Theodosius. 

1 Acknowledgments to La Valle Convoitée, by P. Risal. 
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A favourite charioteer of the multitude, ac- 
cused of a crime, had been imprisoned, much 
to the annoyance of the people, who became 
seditious. The Emperor invited them to the 
public games and had 7000 or more of them 
killed in cold blood by Roman mercenaries. 
Theodosius’ cruelty brought upon him the 
solemn rebuke of Ambrose, Archbishop of Milan, 
and on his attempting to enter the church at 
Milan, where he was then residing, the bishop 
stopped him with a fearless and dignified 
demand of public penance. To this the Em- 
peror submitted, and it was many months 
before he was restored to the communion of 
the faithful. 

Thessalonica possessed some of the Athenian 
learning, became a centre for studies and 
gathered a society which delighted in poetry, 
science and philosophy; democratic institu- 
tions were welcome there, and there was a 
chief magistrate, senate and popular assembly. 

Orators were encouraged who knew how to 
work on the inconstant crowds with their 
eloquence. Thessalonians were good men of 
business, gold and silver were mined in the 
neighbouring country, wood was obtained from 
the forests, the soil was fertile, and vineyards, 
orchards and olive groves flourished, and all this 
kept the workers and traders of the city busy. 

In spite of wars and earthquakes, the city 
prospered, and by 142 B.c. was under Roman 
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domination. The Romans, realising its admir- 
able geographical situation, set to work to make 
the fortifications stronger. At this time the 
streets presented an animated appearance, being 
full of foreigners trading, loiterers seeking news, 
while the beauty of the inhabitants and their 
regular features struck all who beheld them. 
This was the place Cicero retired to when he 
was in exile. 

The city thus grew and spread beyond the 
ramparts. Then followed days when it was 
troubled by pirates, Gauls, Thracians, and was 
also involved in the intestinal struggles of Rome. 
Galerius lived there, also Constantine the Great, 
while Theodosius was baptized there. 

It has always been “ the desired of nations ” 
owing to its magnificent position at the head 
of the Aigean Sea, which resembles that of 
Venice at the head of the Adriatic. It has been 
called ‘‘ The Coveted City’? from the number 
of attempts which have been made to possess it. 

In 395 the town came into Byzantine hands, 
but was still subject to attack. Barbarians, 
Visigoths, Huns, Saracen pirates from Crete, 
Magyars, Slavs, Arabian corsairs and Bulgars— 
all coveted it. These last, however, owed their 
conversion to Christianity to the disciples of 
Cyril and Methodius, who came from the city. 

In the eleventh century came the Normans 
under the crusader Robert Guiscard, but they 
were put to flight by Greeks in alliance with 
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Venetians who had hoped to make the town a 
second Venice on the Aigean Sea. 

In the eleventh and twelfth centuries a 
great renaissance of learning took place; minor 
arts were encouraged, beautiful bindings and 
manuscripts were made, also embroideries and 
miniatures, and the goldsmiths’ and silversmiths’ 
work was of a very high standard. 

The next invader was William the Good of 
Sicily; then followed Boniface Montferrat of 
Lombardy ; then the Serbs, and afterwards the 
Catalans. 

All this caused misery and desolation. In 
1342 a revolt of the people of the town took 
place, and in 1347 the city suffered from the 
Black Plague. Being on the road leading from 
Asia to Europe, it was the sad fate of the town 
to be haunted by those terrible Asiatic maladies 
which sow terror in all the countries washed 
by the Mediterranean. 

The Turkish domination succeeded that of 
Venice in 1431 and lasted nearly five hundred 
years. 

An earthquake broke up the walls and 
allowed easy ingress to the Turks, who de- 
molished nearly all the churches and turned 
them into mosques. Salonika became the 
capital of Turkey in Europe. 

The Turkish peace was not so efficacious as 
the Roman one and under it the city lost much 
of its greatness. 
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Speech changed and dress became sombre ; 
women were not to be seen; the law of the 
harem relegated them to their dwellings, with 
barred windows and padlocked doors, and there 
was no more life, bustle or noise. The apathy of 
Islam had taken possession of the city, and the 
inhabitants went about slowly and with gravity 
and pride. All was plunged in sleep and dreams. 

Here is a translation of a poem written soon 
after the fall of the city, 1431, which became a 
popular ballad of the fifteenth century : 


They have taken the city, they have taken it, they have 
taken Thessalonica. 

They have taken the Holy Wisdom, the great Cathedral 

Which had three hundred altar bells and sixty-two great 
bells to chime, 

For every bell was a priest, for every priest a deacon. 

And as the Most Holy was taken and the Lord of the 
world went out, 

A voicewas heard from heaven, a voice from the Angels’ mouth, 

“Leave off your psalms,” they said, “set down the Most 
Holy and send, 

Send to the land of the Franks, and tell them to come 
back to take it, 

To take the Golden Cross and the book of the Holy 
Gospels, 

And to take the Holy Altar, lest the Turks should destroy 
or defile it.” 

But when Our Lady heard of this, she wept that the city 
had fallen. 

Queen and Lady, do not weep, do not lament, but take comfort. 

Some day after years have gone past, once more the great 
Church shall be yours. 

(Translated by Rev, Avrian Forrescuz, D.D.) 
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There are many Jews in the town, of Spanish 
origin whose forbears left Spain in the fifteenth 
century to escape the rigours of the Inquisition ; 
these have contributed largely all along to the 
commerce of the city by keeping up their 
relations with co-religionists in the great centres 
of Europe. Spanish became spoken freely. 

In the seventeenth century the ranks of these 
Israelites were weakened by dissensions and a 
sect was formed whose adherents took the 
outward appearance of Moslems to escape 
persecution, but retained the secret rites of 
Judaism. These were named Deunmehs by the 
Turks ; they still exist, but have largely given 
up the Castilian for the Turkish speech. 

Spanish Jewesses still are a great feature in 
the modern town; they are quaintly dressed 
in white kerchiefs, aprons of mixed coloured 
material, loose green coats edged with fur, and 
on their heads they wear bonnets of green and 
purple with a flat folded silk veil behind, 
encrusted with pearl ornaments. These women 
are sallow of face, look grave, dignified and 
matronly, and are usually holding a child by 
the hand. 

Thessalonica was one of the great places 
from which the world was Christianised. From 
an early period a Jewish colony lived round 
about a great synagogue, and these Jews were 
not rigid, but admitted the uncircumcised to 
their congregation; from these were recruited 
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the first adepts of Christianity. St Paul had 
a vision in the night and saw standing a man 
of Macedonia, who prayed him, saying: “‘ Come 
over into Macedonia and help us.” He came 
from Philippi, after having evangelised Syria 
and Asia Minor. Three Sabbaths following he 
was heard in the synagogue and made many 
conversions. 


‘** And some of them believed and consorted 
with Paul and Silas and of the devout Greeks 
a great multitude and of the chief women not 
a few. 

** But the Jews which believed not, moved 
with envy, took unto them certain lewd fellows 
of the baser sort and gathered a company and 
set all the city in an uproar and assaulted the 
house of Jason and sought to bring them out 
to the people.” 


After this they drew “‘ Jason and certain 
brethren ”’ to the rulers of the city with com- 
plaints and accusations that they had turned 
the world upside down, but after a time the 
Apostle’s shelterer was allowed to go, after 
security had been taken from him, and Paul and 
Silas were smuggled by their converts to Berea, 
where they went into the synagogue of the Jews. 

“These were more noble than those in 
Thessalonica,”’ and they received St Paul’s 
teaching more readily. But when the Jews of 
Thessalonica heard that St Paul was preaching 
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at Berea they came there and stirred up the 
people, so he was sent on to Athens by sea, 
and from there he wrote two epistles to the 
Thessalonians, whose church prospered, and in 
whose city Christianity rapidly spread, so that 
it became one of the strongholds of the faith. 

To trace the places connected with St Paul is 
difficult. Tradition has it that he preached from 
a stone or steps near the site of the Church of 
St George, built in a.p. 400. The house of Jason 
where he stayed is reputed to have been on the 
spot where the Church of the Holy Apostles 
was built; others say it was in the street of 
Leo the Wise, marked by an obelisk, and others 
again that it was in the street of King Nicholas, 
where was a broken column, perhaps a remnant 
of the church built where the house had stood. 

On 26th October 1912, the feast day of St 
Demetrius, the Greeks and Bulgars overthrew 
the Turks and the city of the Sultans became 
Greek. 

On 26th October I determined to go down 
town and see the fétes, if fétes there were, but 
there was, as the slang expression puts it, 
** nothing doing.” 

It surprised me, until I remembered that the 
Greeks have the Old Style or Julian Calendar, 
while we use the New Style or Gregorian, and 
therefore we are always fourteen days ahead. 

On 9th November there was a great civic 
celebration. 
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The Balkans has always been the cockpit 
of the nations. 

In October 1915 the European War brought 
the French and English to the town in aid of 
the Serbs; they were received with pleasure 
by the population, who are largely French in 
tongue and education. Into the fray later 
came the Italians, the re-equipped Serbs, the 
Venizelist Greeks and the Russians. 

These last were fine-looking men in khaki 
drill blouses with Russian leather belts. When 
they were marching through the town I used 
to get quite close, for from their belts emanated 
that delightful smell, Russian leather. 

As everyone knows, there were two schools 
of military thought in the war, the Westerners 
and the non-Westerners. Some seemed to 
think we should give all our effort to the Western 
Front and withdraw our expensive army from 
Salonika, while others approved of the check 
placed on the enemy in that region. 

In the end the Salonika force more than 
justified itself, for it was to the Salonika army 
that the first enemy submission was made 
which was the first stone in the glorious 
Triumphal Arch of Victory. 

Certainly there were three reasons standing 
out which justified our being where we were. 
It was our clear duty to support the Serbs whom 
our politicians had failed so miserably in 1915. 
We had sent our Expeditionary Force too late. 
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It was also necessary to stand by the loyal 
Greeks and their magnificent leader, M. 
Venizelos. 

If the base of Salonika had not been defended 
it would have been a capital place from which 
the enemy could send out submarines further to 
endanger the ships in the Mediterranean. 

Doubtless, we went too late, but it would 
have been a crowning folly to withdraw before 
the purposes for which we went out were 
accomplished. 

After the retreat from Serbia the army was 
chiefly occupied in settling in their camps, 
road-making, ete. The chief fighting came later. 
I remember the hushed voices of the nurses at 
the ZZ when they whispered to each other in 
June 1916 that the 22nd Division had been 
ordered up the line. Many of them had friends 
in that division and felt very anxious about 
them. At that time the divisions there were 
the 10th, 22nd, 26th, 27th and 28th, all distin- 
guishable by a coloured ribbon band on the 
shoulder straps worn width-ways, green, black, 
blue, buff and red. 

Those who thought men going to Salonika 
had a “soft job” knew nothing about the 
matter, for besides the fighting—and there was 
sharp fighting—though not, of course, on the 
scale that there was in France—there was 
malaria, dysentery, jaundice, etc., and above 
all, exile from home; no leave, or very little 
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leave, and before reaching home, and after 
leaving home, a long and dangerous journey. 

The leave question was acute, and of course 
it was very difficult getting men home so far, 
especially in the dangerous state of Mediter- 
ranean waters, but the time men were kept 
from their wives and families was almost in- 
terminable, and there was very bitter feeling 
about it. Matters were improved later on. 

I shall never forget a certain case there: 
Hutchinson, an Irishman, who had been out a 
long time and who wanted to get home to see 
his aged parents. I felt I would have done 
anything in my power to get him home. 

‘Shure, Sister, if I could only get home to 
see me ould parents for a fortnight, I shouldn’t 
care, Sister. They could do what they liked 
with me after.” 

The men up the line never saw a woman 
they could speak to for months on end: 
half-civilised peasants, speaking an impossible 
tongue—no charming little mademoiselles in 
estaminets to enliven their free hours! The 
men in hospitals were far from home in an alien 
land, almost an enemy land. No kind ladies 
to visit them and bring them fruit, cakes and 
flowers; few people to entertain them; few 
books, few gramophones; the Y.M.C.A. only 
starting its work about one year after our 
troops landed. 

I was delighted when the Bishop of London 
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went out and came home with admiration of our 
B.S. Force troops on his tongue and at the end 
of his pen. He rightly condemned that lying 
ditty : 

If you don’t want to fight 

Go to Salonika, 
and appeared to understand and realise all our 
men had been through in that desolate place. 
The work of the force out there was not pro- 
perly appreciated; the attitude towards our 
troops was typified by the conscious or un- 
conscious conspiracy of silence on the part of 
a large section of the Press and the treatment 
of our splendid General Milne, who was out 
there so long, working in conjunction with 
Sarrail, Guillemant and Franchet Desperey ; 
it was difficult to see why he should not have 
the same honours and recompense as our 
generals in France. 

At any rate the nurses —and there were 
about 2000, working there with 700 medical 
officers—will never forget the bravery, courage 
and gallantry of the Salonika army ; it will be 
treasured up in their memories, and women’s 
memories are perhaps as long as their tongues, 
which is a good thing for the returned soldier 
of this generation, handicapped by wounds or 
disease and thrown into the labour market at a 
cruel disadvantage. 

A poetical sapper wrote some verses in which 
an old man talks to his grandson about the war. 
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He takes his quinine and proceeds to explain 
how the Bulgars were made to collapse, the 
Turk tied up, the Austrian prop pulled down, 
and how the Hun wouldn’t stand very long 
“on his lonesome and the blooming old war 
would be won.” 


Now you wants to know wuy we won it, 
The reply you must surely perceive, 

Tue SaLonrKa ForcE WON THE WAR, BOY, 
*CAUSE THEY COULDN'T GET HOME ON LEAVE, 


CHAPTER XVIII 
GOING HOME 


BEGAN to be anxious to stay longer than 
I my contract, but the matter was taken 

out of my hands. I became ill, and 
remained so for some days. I thought I was 
in for malaria, but it was merely a breakdown 
from strain, climate and work. 

The Sisters’ doctor, a brilliant Edinburgh 
man, advised me to go home and work in another 
theatre if I wanted to, on account of the trying 
Macedonian climate. I protested, but eventu- 
ally had to agree. I had no wish to go to the 
Convalescent Home, nor did I wish to go to the 
Sisters’ Hospital. A trip to Malta and back 
might have put me right, but the Commissioner 
did not suggest it. He was ill himself about 
this time, so probably was not able to give full 
attention to details of this nature. 

To get complete quiet I got permission to 
sleep in the sick sisters’ tent without actually 
being warded. 

In the army—and we were actually in the 
army and under military discipline, though lent 
by the Red Cross—if you “go sick”’ you are 
given forty-eight hours off, and if unable to 
return to duty are ‘‘ warded ” and a cable sent 
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to your people: this is unnecessarily alarm- 
ing to those at home. The army does not 
wait until you are on the “ Seriously Ill” or 
“Dangerously Ill” lists. Hence my desire 
not to be warded. 

In a few days I was better and able to be 
about again and at work. I slackened off work 
the last week and took evenings off for packing 
and farewell visits. 

The Commissioner had been notified that I 
was to return under doctor’s orders, and now 
began the very trying period when one waits 
about for a ship. I had had it before on a small 
scale in Alexandria, but now it was to last 
nearly a month. 

Some thought I would go suddenly, and others 
said : ‘* You may not get away for two or three 
months.” Everything was uncertainty and 
one could make few plans ahead. 

I cabled home that I would return before 
Christmas, and once having done this it was 
incumbent on me to try and get there. 

All plans were being made for the celebration 
of Christmas in the hospital, but I felt it was 
useless to join in as I was not likely to be present. 

Just at the end I had the privilege of a visit 
to the Scottish Women’s Hospital, which was 
situated just off the Calamaria Road, and here 
I had the pleasure of seeing over it and then 
staying to tea. 

The Scottish Women started their hospital 
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in October 1915 and their patients were chiefly 
French. All the staff were women—doctors, 
nurses, cooks, chauffeurs and orderlies. Person- 
ally, I did not think the time was ripe for 
women to be orderlies in the East. 

The Easterner should not see British women 
carrying parcels or lifting crates in the quay. 
The nobility of such work is quite understood 
in France, but is it in the East ? 

At any rate the Scottish women could not 
be held in too much admiration, and I for one 
appreciated their simplicity and clever arrange- 
ments, absence of red tape and waste. 

Among their patients, besides the French, 
were Serbs and Senegalese, Annamites, etc. 

One young Senegalese as black as a boot 
was lying there with a leg off; I asked him 
what his nationality was and he replied with 
impassioned fervour: “‘ Francais, Madame.” 

The sunlight cure was in great vogue at this 
hospital and amputated limbs were exposed as 
much as possible to the sun’s revivifying rays. 

The nickname of the Scottish Women’s in 
the town was the “‘ Skittish Widows.” Some 
of the chauffeurs were very pretty and had 
bobbed their hair (a novelty then) for con- 
venience when motoring or repairing cars 
during a strenuous journey on muddy roads. 

The cook was a gentlewoman, young and 
pretty, with reddish curls, wearing a blue béret 
with the gold crescent badge of the French 
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army of the East and a brilliant blue overall. 
We all sat down to tea at a trestle table to 
enjoy her home-made cakes. 

It was a Girton and Newnham unit, had ac- 
commodation for three hundred beds and had 
been formerly at Troyes, and at the request of 
the French military authorities went to Salonika, 
attached to the French Expeditionary Force. 
In July and August 1916 a thousand cases were 
admitted and treated, and the medical chief, 
Dr Louise McIlroy, of Glasgow, was awarded 
the Croix de Guerre. 

In August 1914 Dr Elsie Inglis had been the 
moving spirit in the scheme. An offer was made 
to the War Office of two complete hospital wards 
(a hundred beds in each), but it was refused. 

The Scottish women then offered their services 
to the French and Serbian authorities and they 
were immediately accepted. 

Besides this there was a Serbian refugee 
hospital at Corsica, two units attached to the 
Serbian army and a motor transport column. 

Mrs Harley (Sister to Lord French), Croix 
de Guerre, was Administrator at Salonika and 
afterwards Transport Commandant near the 
Serbian frontier; she met her death in 1917 
(March) by an explosion of an enemy shell 
in the unfortified town of Monastir. 

The Commissioner for Serbia had been Dr 
Elsie Inglis, a grand woman to whom I once 
had the privilege of talking. 
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There was much other activity, but I mention 
that which most nearly concerned Salonika. 

Dr Alice Hutchison, Dr Beatrice Macgregor, 
Dr Hollway, Dr Agnes Bennet, Miss Florence 
Jack, the Hon. Mrs Haverfield (since dead) did 
yeoman service, and it always strikes me as 
extraordinary that their work was not more 
appreciated at home by Press and public. 

On the 14th December I heard I had to be 
ready to sail in two days. Early on the 16th 
the C.O., Matron and Home Sister and a few 
of my friends gathered together to say “‘ Good- 
bye” as one of the Red Cross officers drove up 
and fetched me at 8 A.M. in a car and conducted 
me down to the pier. 

This official put me on board the tender, said 
‘** Good-bye ” and Jeft me. Dr Louise McIlroy 
was seeing off Miss Cary, the Administrator of 
the S.W.H., and the latter and I were to be 
travelling companions all the way home. 

We were to go home on a French hospital 
ship, the André le Bon, formerly a boat belong- 
ing to the Messageries Maritimes. It was like 
the British ships painted white with a green 
stripe and a large red cross at each side. At 
night it had a red cross illuminated so that all 
should know what its purpose was. This was 
a most unusual experience and I greatly ap- 
preciated it. The tender approached and we 
stepped on board; for a long time the French 
sick and wounded were being brought on; it 
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was rather painful to see them on their stretchers 
(strapped in) and carried almost perpendicularly 
up the ladders. How patient they were! 

We sailed at midday, and I said ‘‘ Good-bye ” 
to Salonika, hoping that at some future date in 
peace time I might revisit it, but if that wish ever 
came true, I should never see it as it was, for 
eight months later it was to be destroyed by fire. 

On second, thoughts, I never want to go there 
again. It would be too sad; the change and 
instability of life would be made too apparent. 
I could never go and gaze at an empty Balkan 
battle-field and think of the tents, the busy 
sisters, the earnest faces of the M.O.’s. The 
place would be peopled with ghosts for me. 
I prefer my memories, which are real and vivid. 

The potlus had no nurses on board, and had 
more or less to shift for themselves with the 
help of orderlies. I do not think there were 
any very serious cases amongst them, however 

A French Government nurse, wearing the 
tricolour cockade, was travelling with us and 
she went voluntarily to see after them. 

On board was Capitaine Bastien, a good- 
natured French officer of the Service de Santé, 
and he was very interesting to talk to, looking 
very fine in his blue uniform. 

The next day being Sunday, a Dominican 
chaplain celebrated Mass on the pont arriére 
and nearly everyone attended. 

We passed the Islands and Crete, and on 
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Monday were in the Straits of Messina looking 
at Messina and Reggio. 

The Red Cross at Salonika had given me no 
papers and in the flurry of departure I had not 
noticed it. When I discovered it the tender 
had moved out, and as it was too late to deal 
with the situation, I comforted myself with the 
supposition that the Médecin en Chef in charge 
of the boat might have them. 

So I went to him. No one could have been 
kinder or more courteous, but he had been 
given no papers. 

It was an exceedingly awkward position the 
Red Cross Salonika Authorities had placed 
me in. Women spies dressed as Red Cross 
workers were often being arrested at this time. 

I felt very much annoyed, and the Médecin 
en Chef agreed it was a case of extraordinary 
carelessness. All he could do was to give me 
a signed statement that I had been placed 
on board by the Red Cross authorities. This 
he did. 

We were now in the Tyrrhenian Sea and 
passing the Lipari Islands. 

I was on the starboard deck alone when I 
saw a rocky island. It suddenly flamed out in 
a volcanic eruption of red fire. I quickly ran 
for the French officer and others, but when I 
arrived Stromboli (for such it was) would do 
nothing, and my credibility was laughingly 
doubted. 
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There were some nice naval officers on board 
and we often played bridge or dominoes in the 
evening, but I could not help contrasting their 
sporting sense with that of the British. Their 
gallantry was stronger than their instinct for 
games, for they were so anxious for me, the 
lady of the party, not to lose that they would 
give me hints as to which card it would be 
advantageous to play and which domino to 
place next. 

I thoroughly appreciated the kind thought, 
but strongly objected to the principle. 

My gargon de cabine, who rejoiced in the name 
of Seraphin Faure, was a charming old Mar- 
seillais and, knowing the penchant the English 
have for “ five o’clock,” used to bring me tea 
to my cabin, often accompanied by delicious 
wafers, bread and butter, grapes, etc. 

One day he brought vermouth after dinner, 
and I drank it, thinking it a liqueur, much to 
the amusement of the French officer whom I told 
afterwards, and who informed me vermouth 
was an appetiser and meant to be taken before 
dining. 

We were soon passing by Corsica, and 
Elba was pointed out to me, where in 1814 
Napoleon was exiled. 

One of the Frenchmen passing, I suggested 
the Kaiser might be sent there, and he replied 
it would be too good a place for the bandit. 
The scélérat must be sent to St Helena! 
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Here we entered the Ligurian Sea and felt 
the full force of the mistral. Everyone departed 
to their cabins, but M. le Capitaine and I were 
ready for dinner, even if the fiddles were placed 
on the table and the waiters swayed about with 
the dishes, so much was the boat buffeted. 

As we disembarked at Toulon a few Bulgarian 
prisoners and a German one, the latter in “ field 
grey ’’ with red cap-band, were standing near. 

I had not been at close quarters with a German 
enemy before, and it gave me quite a shock, 
but when I looked at him he seemed to have 
a decent, open face and I was constrained to 
regard him as the more or less innocent victim 
of militarism. 

When we walked or drove through Salonika 
we used to see groups of German prisoners 
walking along with their guard. We also saw 
Bulgarians, looking very dishevelled and untidy ; 
these latter were nice-looking men, and one felt 
extremely sorry to think that through the 
treachery of their Coburg King and the mistakes 
of our Government they were ranged on the 
opposing side to ourselves. Bulgarians ought 
racially to have been pro-Ally. 

Toulon is the second seaport in France. It is 
very fine, and was the scene of Napoleon’s first 
success. Fictionally it was the scene of the 
slavery in the-galley of Jean Valjean in Victor 
Hugo’s Les Misérables, who has been described 
as the finest character delineated in fiction. 
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It was Wednesday, the 20th, when we arrived 
at Toulon, and after depositing my luggage at 
the station I went to the Cercle Militaire to 
try and rectify the errors of the Salonika Red 
Cross Authorities. 

I was received most kindly, and immediately 
given a through pass to Havre. However, I 
intended to stop over at Paris on the way, so I 
did not use it in its entirety. 

Miss Cary was hurrying home to see her aged 
mother, who was ill; she wrote and told me 
afterwards she had been too late to see her and 
found she had died a few days before her return, 
the funeral having taken place, which I thought 
was very sad. 

She invited me to dine with her at the Grand 
Hotel, but after dinner, while she rested, I 
went out sightseeing. 

The St John uniform had not been seen before 
in Toulon, I imagine, and mine attracted a 
good deal of attention. 

TI had a tram ride along the beautiful sea 
front, shopped, inspected the Church of St 
Louis and came back to wait for Miss Cary’s 
descent to the salon. In this room was hanging 
a large portrait of Edith Cavell; it thus showed 
how politically important the heroism of this 
woman was to us and our Allies. 

We boarded our train and travelled all night. 
Again the patient ladies of the Croix Rouge 
were parading the platforms, late and early, 
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rattling their collecting boxes: ‘“‘* Les blessés, 
s'il vous plait, nos pauvres blessés.”’ 

We reached Paris in the morning. 

I had brought with me from Greece a tall 
unpeeled osier lemon basket, filled with curios 
and presents, and I carried this round myself 
and guarded it as jealously as a dog guards his 
bone. 

An official came to me at the Gare de Lyon, 
saw a dishevelled, untidy person clinging to 
a basket and, probably was not familiar with 
the St John uniform either, and said: 
“* Madame, étes-vous réfugiée?’? Comment 
is needless ! 

There were hardly any cabs, so I had to 
share with a British officer, a Portuguese 
officer and a French doctor. I was dropped at 
the d’Iena and was not allowed to pay my 
fare. 

The first person I saw was the F.A.N.Y. 
countess; she was back again at the hotel 
and was perfectly charming ; she recognised me 
and was so kind about my difficulties and sent 
me up to her wonderful bathroom to refresh 
myself. 

The Red Cross Authorities arranged for me 
to stay the night and not to cross that day for 
two reasons. 

There was no boat going on the Thursday ; 
some floating mine had escaped from its moor- 
ing in the Channel—so the rumour went. 
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The second reason was that I had to get a photo 
and visit the Prefecture. 

I crossed on the Friday; the boat besides 
carrying Friday’s passengers was packed with 
Thursday’s, and those who would normally 
have travelled on the following day, and who 
wanted to get home in good time for Christmas. 
It was said there was an English princess on 
board. The crossing was very rough and 
stormy. 

A young man sat at table next to me. He 
was dressed in grey, and was, I believe, one of 
the “‘ Jeunes Quakéres ”’ doing reconstruction 
work in France. 

He said: ‘“‘ What do you think about our 
danger in crossing? What do you think will 
happen if we are torpedoed or mined ? ”’ 

I replied very coldly, for after my splendid 
soldier friends I could not tolerate men of that 
ilk: ‘If we sink I think we shall be eaten by 
the little fishes ” ; but we weren’t, and I reached 
England in time for Christmas and all the 
happiness and joy such a festival implies in the 
Old Country. 

But I did not forget those left behind me, 
and I had the R.E. sapper’s lines running in 
my head : 

It seems to me, people at home here, 
When they talk about things in the war, 


Think the Balkan stunt just a side-show, 
And sneer at us lads, and what’s more, 
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They tell us our life there was rosy, 

We was out on a holiday trip, 

And perhaps you agrees, and if that’s so 
Just you listen to me for a bit. 

Was you ever dumped down in a country 
Where the people who lived in the place 
Wasn’t exactly what you'd call friendly, 

At least not in the first case? 

And if you went for a walk at night-time, 
Well, I won't say that we was afraid, 

But you got a cold sort of a feeling 

Just here, ’twixt the shoulder blades. 

Where the roads wasn’t roads as we know em, 
But just cattle-tracks over the fields, 

And the M,T. blokes had to be wizards 

To keep the old bus on her wheels. 

Where you went over ranges of mountains 
That would break a man’s heart, but still, 

I don’t suppose you ever saw one 

Any higher than old Primrose Hill. 

Did you ever lie out in the vastness 

On a place like the Struma Plain, 

Where the song of the deadly mosquito 
Meant for you years of endless pain >— 
When the chill of the night got into your bones, 
And you got in the frame of mind 

When death would come as a welcome relief, 
No matter what form or kind ? 

Have you ever seen the chum you loved 
Tied up with the racking pain 

That dysentery gives to a lad that’s hale, 
And makes him a babe again? 

Have you seen the life of your best chum ebb 
Out into the Great Unseen? 

You people who sneer at the lads out there 
Don’t know what their lives have been. 
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And us chaps who have seen Macedonia 
Don’t want you to make a fuss, 

We don’t want no flags a-flying, 

Or brass bands playing for us, 

But we want you home folks to remember, 
From the day we answered the “ Call,” 
We've done our bit as Britons should, 
Now GIVE US ouR DUE! THAT'S ALL. 


